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COMMENTARY 


CaTHOLIC REVIEWS AND CaRISTIAN OPINION. The second 
Biackrriars week-end, held at Spode House in July, was con- 
cerned with the Catholic writer’s responsibility in addressing 
those who do not share the premises which must be his. The 
question is therefore largely one of communication, of language 
and its use. Fr Ian Hislop, in the opening lecture of the Confer- 
ence, spoke of the theologian’s function: he must talk about God, 
but he must do so in terms of men’s actual needs. ‘If the Church 
is to survive intellectually, it must address itself to the world it 
finds.’ The theologian is the witness to the Word of God and his 
standpoint is that of a man who declares that God has indeed 
spoken to the world. But there are limits to his intervention, and 
a wrong identification of the Church with particular political 
regimes, with temporary modes of culture or speech, can betray 
the perennial work of the theologian which is to lead men through 
intelligible signs to the acceptance of faith. 

Renée Haynes spoke specifically of the difficulties of speech, 
of the dual discipline of the writer who must be faithful to the 
demands of his own special science and to the needs of a common 
tongue. And here was raised the fundamental problem of an 
imagery that can seem illegitimate, rooted as it often is in a culture 
that no longer commands any urgent meaning. Some indication 
of the actual structure of the community within which Catholics 
live and work was given by Anthony Spencer in describing the 
methods and first findings of the Newman Demographic Survey 
of the Catholic population of England and Wales. The statistical 
description of a society is a prerequisite for a writer who claims 
to interpret it, and the question “Who are Catholics:’ is most 
relevant to the communication of Catholic truth. 

The evidence of history, too, is essential, and Roland Hill’s 
account of Lord Acton’s difficulties as the editor of Catholic 
reviews, with his unflinching defence of the absolute claims of 
truth and scholarship, was a pointed reminder that the problem 
is not new but must be faced afresh in every age. Paul Jennings, 
in a lecture that was more largely interrupted by appreciative 
laughter than any we have ever heard, spoke of the levels of 
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communication, of the problems created by the varying degrees 
of sophistication in the readers that are addressed and of the extra- 
ordinary results that can follow. A final lecture by the Editor of 
The Catholic Herald was a frank and informed discussion of an 
editor’s responsibilities and brought together most of the problems 
that the week-end’s lectures had aroused. 

Some at least of the Spode House lectures will appear later in 
these pages so that the value of the Conference may have a more 
permanent record. It is certainly becoming daily more evident 
that Catholics need to realize the pressing need of intelligible 
speech: so many of the assumptions of a domestic tradition can 
be gravely misunderstood by those who do not share them. It is 
notignorance or il] will, one must suppose, that enables an Anglican 
archbishop to describe the perennial teaching of the Church as a 
policy of apartheid. Some part of the misunderstanding is perhaps 
due to the reluctance of theologians to allow for the prejudices of 
those who have learned to speak a very different language from 
their own. That does not require the theologians to modify the 
essential truth of what they have to say, but it may mean that 
they cannot rely on the accepted formularies of a closed vocab- 
ulary if they wish to speak to the world beyond their lecture 
rooms. And for any Catholic writer who finds, as he should, the 
faith to be the final context of all that he writes, the need is no 
less real—not indeed to make of his writing a nude apologetic 
but to see in the values it presupposes a truth to be communicated 
at every level, and that in a language informed by a charity that 
will make it live and persuade. 


Tue Aquinas Society. The annual Study Week-End of the London 
Aquinas Society is being given by Fr Gervase Mathew, o.P., at More 
House, $.W.7, on September 24-25. The subject is ‘St Thomas Aquinas 
on the Nature of Man’, and application should be made to the Secre- 
tary of the Aquinas Society, 476 Upper Richmond Road West, Rich- 
mond, Surrey. 
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THE ARRIVAL OF THE RESIDENT DIPLOMAT 


Joun Hate 


about the year 1450 has since been shown to have been 

lustily alive in earlier generations that as a result historians 
are reluctant to attribute any notable changes at all to the period 
of the Renaissance. It is useful to be reminded by Professor 
Mattingly! of an institution—permanent diplomatic repre- 
sentation—that began and rose to something like its full height 
between the years 1450 and 1550. 

This book is not only about a formative period in the history 
of diplomacy, but provides a valuable contribution to one of the 
most fruitful of recent approaches to the past—the study of inter- 
national relations. The purpose of this study is threefold; to 
question the motives which led countries to be concerned with 
one another, to describe the means they employed to get in 
touch and to negotiate, and lastly to suggest the background of 
shared ideas against which negotiations proceeded: ideas derived 
from the practice of chivalry, which had provided something like 
an universal gentleman’s code of what might and what might 
not be done in time of war, the study of civil law, and the 
continuing pressure of Christian morality formalized ‘in the 
canons of the Church—three elements which did much to 
compensate for the lack of formal International Law. 

Such a study helps to correct a too-vertical view of the period 
—seen in terms of the individual histories of countries—with a 
horizontal one; it adds what is shared to what is personal. It 
enables the nature of abstractions like the Empire and Christen- 
dom to be checked against the actual behaviour of states. And 
the Renaissance period is perhaps uniquely interesting from this 
point of view. Politically it is a period of real change. States are 
stronger than they had been during the whole course of the 
middle ages, wars are increasingly contagious and they lead to 
alliances of wider scope. It has for long been fashionable to mock 
the older historians who made 1494 a hinge between medieval 
and modern times, to gibe, for instance, at Hallam’s confident 
1 Renaissance Diplomacy. By Garrett Mattingly. (Cape; 253.) 


S: much of what was once held to have been ‘re-born’ 
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assertions that ‘here, while Italy is still untouched, and before 


as yet the first lances of France gleam along the defiles of the 


- Alps, we close the history of the Middle Ages’. It is true that the 
Balance of Power which was held to emerge at this time and stamp 
it as modern was no real balance, but a sauve qui peut scramble to 

1” avoid being eaten alive; nevertheless, during the years c. 1450- 

n c. 1550 there was a greater acceleration than at any other time 

1s towards the state of international affairs familiar by the end of the 

d nineteenth century. 

or The outstanding characteristic was that the great powers 

- became in this period so strong that the weaker ones were 

it forced to watch them minutely; a motive largely responsible 
for the spread of the resident diplomat. 

y By 1494 France had recovered from the effects of the Hundred 

e Years War, was rich, well armed and avid for expansion. Thanks 

= to Charles VII and Louis XI she was more effectively administered 

Oo than ever before, and her boundaries had been extended by the 

h acquisition of Guienne, Burgundy, Provence and Brittany. She 

n had the finest heavy cavalry in Europe, composed of a noble 

if class educated for war and impatient with the mock glories of 

d tourney and joust. Spain had rid herself finally of the Moors in 

e 1492 with the conquest of Granada, and was organized as a 





tf fighting unit under Ferdinand and Isabella, even if full adminis- 
trative unity still lay in the future. Poorer than France, she had 
a large class of men eager for pay and loot in whatever war was 
O available. It is true that an effective army in this age required 

heavy infantry and that neither France nor Spain possessed any, 


oo 


d but the Swiss, who had first demonstrated in their recent victories 
a over the Burgundian cavalry that this arm was henceforward 
t indispensable, were themselves available for hire. And the 
. Lanzknechts of Germany provided a tolerable substitute. The 

lack of this arm, therefore, was not an obstacle to a power with 
s cash who wanted to go to war. And towards the end of the 
e ; fifteenth century, there was little to restrain France and Spain 
e from going to war as soon as an excuse offered. The great 
> = international arbiters of earlier times, Empire and Papacy, both 
Lo originally instituted, according to their publicists, to secure 
| God’s Peace, were powerless to secure it. No appeal to preserve 
t the status quo would in any case have been heeded. States did 


not know what their ‘natural’ limits were; frontiers were flexible 
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and dubious, there was no conception that there was a definite 
line—ethnological, linguistic, geographical—at which expansion 
should stop. The accidents of inheritance and marriage, the 
mesh of international feudal relationships, meant that the shapes 
of countries changed almost generation by generation. The latter 
half of the fifteenth century had seen the collapse of the semi- 
independent empire of Charles of Burgundy, which stretched 
from the North Sea to the latitude of Lake Leman, Roussillon 
and Cerdagne pass to Spain, the effective power of France advanced 
to the Mediterranean. The drift to war was not hampered by the 
reflection that in every state there was still much to do in the 
way of improving the running of internal affairs, nor by any 
need to obtain the consent of a wide section of the community— 
Renaissance wars were royal wars, dictated by no deep economic 
need, entered into lightly. And if states were eager for war and 
ready for it, there was a standing temptation in the shape of Italy, 
rich, divided, and invested with the double glamour of being the 
seat of the Papacy and the scene on which the Imperial glories of 
Ancient Rome had been played out. And already there were 
excuses for intervention: Spain was concerned—through the 
bastard line of Aragon—with Naples and Sicily; the French 
monarchs inherited claims to Naples and Milan. The temptation 
was yielded to in 1494; the plunge into Italy began. Seldom had 
such single-minded political gluttony been seen before. The 
Turks had momentarily occupied part of Italy in 1480, and 
fifty years later were besieging Belgrade, but this continued 
threat to Christendom was virtually forgotten. From 1494 to 
1529 there was almost constant warfare in Italy. 

These wars are the indispensable background to the evolution 
of diplomatic technique. Fear of them forced the states of Italy 
to send agents to watch the movements and forestall the pouncing 
of the great powers—mobilization being now a matter of weeks 
instead of months. They were accompanied by widespread 
diplomatic activity among the great powers themselves, the 
constructing of alliances, their consolidation, their breach and 
re-formation on different axes. The result was to change perma- 
nently the scope and the methods of negotiation and, in time, to 
produce a new class of professional diplomatists. A virtue of 
historians today is that they stress continuity; a foible that they 
are tempted to over-stress it. In the history of diplomacy a definite 
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change occurs in the Renaissance. Just as increasing pressure of 
business led to drastic changes in Tudor administration, increasing 
pressure in diplomacy led to changes which, like the Tudor 
changes, can be called revolutionary; the old machine could no 
longer cope with increased demand. It was modified accordingly. 

Medieval diplomacy was conducted by embassies chosen 
ad hoc for a particular piece of business, a marriage negotiation, 
the settlement of a treaty, the bestowal of some honour—the 
Garter, or the papal rose d or. The ambassadors, having concluded 
their business, returned home. Diplomacy was formal, occasional, 
and, in so far as there were no career diplomatists, amateur.This 
procedure suited an age when there was a long time-lag between 
the first rumblings of a crisis and its eruption. As the time-lag 
shortened, however, the leisurely, pompous processions of 
notables, clerical and secular, were no longer so appropriate. 
Their occasional activities needed to be supplemented by a 
resident agent who could continually put forward his employer’s 
views and send home regular budgets of news. 

Professor Mattingly, in an important article,2 had already 
shown how the resident ambassador had come to be a common- 
place in Italy during the second half of the fifteenth century. 
The motive here was to preserve, through constant vigilance 
and prompt information, the uneasy state of equipoise established 
in 1454 by the Peace of Lodi. And when the shadow of aggression 
began to glide over Italy as France rose to her full height of war- 
like preparation, the states of Italy tried to avert or guide this 
menace by sending agents to reside there. As tension grew, the 
number of residents multiplied, until, by the time hostilities were 
in swing, every country involved in them was making use of the 
new facility. 

Though widely employed by the great as well as the lesser, 
more fearful powers, it was not yet clear that the resident had come 
to stay, nor were his employers able for a while to make the best 
use of him. His function as informer made him despised as some- 
thing akin to a spy at the court to which he was accredited; his 
social status was often far below that of the Special Ambassador, 
and did not guarantee him respect; his employers grudged him 
the money he needed for bribes, for postage, even for the clothes 
suitable to a life at court; they discounted much of what he 


2 In Speculum, 1937. 
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reported as due to the lure of foreign gold or because it contra- 
dicted ideas drawn from a long tradition of hearsay and assump- 
tion. As a result, the system was not as efficient as it could have 
been if its makers had put more faith in it. The Italian states had 
good intelligence services, yet they never appreciated the vast 
resources of their barbarian enemies, nor ceased to believe till 
it was too late that a smart defeat or two would keep them out 
of the peninsula. 

The effect of the new diplomacy on the tone of international 
relations is not easy to define. Machiavelli, damned by a literary 
brilliance that caused every counsel, no matter for how particular 
an occasion, to glow like an universal precept, has had his name 
given to an approach to politics which he sale and in part 
codified, but certainly did not invent. It was his own diplomatic 
experience as the representative of a weak and irresolute state 
that convinced him that in a life-and-death struggle a small man 
must sometimes hit below the belt. But in any case he realized, 
as must any diplomat, that persistent deceit defeats its own pur- 
pose: ‘lie seldom but lie well’ was his advice to a young colleague. 
At the highest level, it would be hazardous to suggest that political 
morality was any different during the Renaissance than before or 
since. Whenever it is convenient to break faith, excuses are to 
hand: King John’s scrupulousness in returning to English cap- 
tivity after the inadvertent breach of his parole after Poitiers was 
highly uncharacteristic of his age. But at a lower level, among 
the diplomatists, the new residents, suspected and suspicious, 
unprotected by clear conventions of immunity, without the 
support of belonging to a definite confident caste—here there was 
much that was furtive, much that was crafty and oblique. And 
yet this is only to look at a few grubby pages in a vast book: 
the dispatches, reports, and relations of the residents. The bulk 
of them were written by conscientious, if worried men, insecure, 
longing to be relieved of their posts, but providing none the less 
a steady flow of balanced information that was often less valued 
by their own governments than by future historians. This is the 
material that Professor Mattingly has magnificently used in a 
work that records the history of these men up to the early 
seventeenth century, a task that has involved a fruitful re-inter- 
pretation of their times. That is the measure of their importance. 
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ANGLICANISM AND THE CHURCH OF 
SOUTH INDIA 


HENRY ST JOHN, O.P. 


of the prospect of something like a crisis in the Church 

of England, and even of the possibility of a schism. The 
trouble has arisen from the anxiety, mainly of Anglo-Catholics, 
caused by the growing desire amongst Anglicans in general for 
the acceptance in full communion, as soon as may be, of the 
newly constituted Church of South India. Most Anglicans, and 
even many Anglo-Catholics among them, would be ready to 
extend to this venture the completest possible recognition 
compatible with maintaining the unity of Anglicanism as a whole. 
The anxiety of Anglo-Catholics arises from doubts as to how 
far this may itself be compatible with the integrity of their own 
particular principles of Faith and Order, which they hold to be 
an essential element in the Anglican contribution to work for 
unity. 
rad understanding of what all this means, in the context of 
ecumenical ideas, and that of course is its main interest for 
Catholics, depends first of all upon a knowledge of what the 
so-called South India scheme involves, and secondly, less easily 
attained, upon the understanding of what Anglo-Catholics mean 
by the maintenance of Catholic Faith and Order in the Church of 
England, and of the fears they entertain of its infringement by 
too hasty a recognition of the Church of South India, as it now 
is in its formative stage. 

The Church of South India is an experiment in Christian unity 
typical, in its method, of the spirit and outlook of the Ecumenical 
Movement. It came into existence in 1947, after prolonged 
negotiations, lasting nearly thirty years. As a result of these 
negotiations four dioceses of the Anglican Church in India, 
Madras, Dornakal, Tinnivelly, and Travancore, entered into 
union with the members of the Methodist, Presbyterian and 
Congregationalist bodies in that area. The basis of the union, 
embodied in the official Constitution of the Church of South 
India, is, broadly speaking, consonant with Anglican principles, 


(er = pon have been hearing, during recent months, 
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but there are points in it which are a source of acute anxiety to 
many members of the Church of England. The Apostles’ and 
Nicene creeds are accepted as witnessing to and safeguarding 
the Faith, but a note is appended to this clause in the Constitution 
stating that the Church in South India does not demand the 
assent of individuals to every word and phrase in the creeds, 
Similarly the Church in South India accepts the historic episco- 
pate, in constitutional form, but with a rider to the effect that the 
united Church is committed to no particular interpretation of its 
meaning. 

Meanwhile for an interim period of thirty years, episcopally 
and non-episcopally ordained ministers are working side by side 
in the Church of South India under bishops consecrated by the 
Anglican rite, or by the new rite which has been drawn up. 
These require the consecrators to be at least three bishops. All 
bishops and presbyters, consecrated or ordained after the incep- 
tion of the union, are to be consecrated or ordained by bishops. 
The intention and expectation of the united Churches, set forth 
in the Constitution, is that eventually every minister permanently 
attached to the new Church will be episcopally ordained. After 
thirty years, that is in 1977, the united Church will determine 
for itself whether it will continue to make any exception to this 
rule. 

The establishment of the Church of South India in 1947 put 
its ex-Anglican members out of communion with the Church 
of England, and its bishops were unable to attend the Lambeth 
Conference in the following year. Though inclined to look with 
benevolent eyes up: the Church in South India as an experiment 
in unity of considerable promise, the bishops assembled at the 
Conference were divided in opinion concerning it, and especially 
concerning the validity of its orders. The majority were in 
favour of regarding them as fully valid, a minority reserved 
their judgment. In consequence of this, the Convocations of 
Canterbury and York appointed in 1950 Joint Committees to 
enquire into the whole question, and to repozt upon this main 
point and certain other matters relating to the question of 
recognition by the Anglican Communion. These committees 
unanimously recommended a postponement of five years to 
give time for consideration by the whole Church of England, 
before a final and definitive judgment on the theological issue 
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should be arrived at. Last year a second Joint Committee was 
appointed to conclude such a judgment. The recent acceptance 
by the Convocations of the Report of the Archbishops’ Convoca- 
tion Committee on the Church of South India, embodying the 
conclusions arrived at, has caused the present stir and anxiety 
in Anglo-Catholic circles. 

Before dealing with the decisions of this Committee, now 
accepted by the Convocations, it is necessary, in order to get a 
true view of the situation, to understand what Anglicans, and in 
particular Anglo-Catholics, mean by the Catholic Faith and Order 
that they wish to see realized in the Church of South India, 
before they can approve of full communion being established 
by the Church of England with it. Catholics believe that epis- 
copacy and papacy are vital to the life of the Church because the 
Church teaches that this is so, and we believe the present teaching 
of the Church to be that of Christ himself. Our theologians and 
historians study Christian origins with all the apparatus of modern 
historical research and conclude from the evidence it yields that, 
in this matter, as in others, reason, by the application of criticism 
to the documents, does much to confirm the truth of what 
revelation tells us and faith accepts. Anglicans, of course, are not 
in the same position. For them the Church is split up into divided 
portions and is not a single, visible structural organism, but has 
something of the character of an abstraction. Holding this, they 
must appeal for ultimate confirmation of their beliefs, not to the 
Church at present, but to a time when the Church, as they say, 
was undivided; that is to the first centuries of the Christian era. 

One of the difficulties of this position is that in very early 
times the Church took itself almost wholly for granted, and left 
no systematic record, in the form of authoritative definitions, 
about its own constitution; it was occupied with more funda- 
mental doctrinal decisions. In consequence it is far from easy to 
prove simply from documentary evidence that episcopacy is 
essential to the life of the Church. History can give no completely 
decisive verdict about it. The New Testament itself is far from 
clear, and neither are the ecclesiastical writers of the sub-apostolic 
age. After that bishops, priests and deacons are clearly in evidence 
everywhere, but how they came to be so is not equally evident. 
Whether they were ordained by apostolic authority, as necessary 
to the life of the Church, or whether they were a merely natural 
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and useful development of purely human origin, is a matter of 
intense controversy amongst Christian scholars and Christian 
denominations. Anglo-Catholics hold that the evidence of history 
shows, and tradition testifies, that episcopacy was held to be 
of the esse of the Church’s life; other Anglicans, arguing from 
different premises, believe it to be not absolutely necessary but 
of its bene esse; others again have introduced a third distinction 
and speak of it as being of the plene esse. Nearly all Anglicans 
wish to retain it, and pass it on, in some way, to other Christian 
bodies, as a condition of reunion. 

The difficulties that face Anglicans, in their form of the appeal 
to antiquity in the matter of Church order, face them also in the 
determination of what is of faith and what is only a matter of 
opinion. Some Anglicans consider that scientific criticism of the 
New Testament documents has made the doctrines of the Virgin 
Birth and the physical Resurrection of our Lord contained in 
the creeds, if not untenable at least problematical. Anglo- 
Catholics, taking a stricter view of the binding force of the 
tradition of the primitive Church, hold them to be de fide. 
They are greatly opposed therefore to the introduction of the 
clause in the official Constitution of the Church of South India 
which exempts words and phrases in the creeds from binding 
force. It is true that not a few members of the Church of England 
are prepared to deny, or treat as optional, doctrines contained 
in the creeds, but this is in plain defiance of its official formularies. 

We turn next to consider the decisions themselves, made by 
the Convocations through their acceptance of the Report of the 
Archbishops’ Committee. In the first place it must not be thought 
that there is as yet anything like full communion between the 
Church of South India and the rest of the Anglican Church. 
That problem still lies ahead and will have to be faced in 1977. 
A big step towards fuller communion has however been taken 
by the decision to give recognition, as fully valid, to the ordina- 
tions and consecrations of the Church of South India. The 
committee which recommended this step had several leading 
Anglo-Catholic theologians among its members, and included 
the heads of two religious orders. In an article in the Church Times 
of April 15 Dr E. L. Mascall writes that this question was exhaus- 
tively dealt with, not long ago, by a group of Catholic-minded 
Anglican theologians, of whom he himself was one, and that 
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their conclusion was that the Church of South India consecrations 
and ordinations are formally valid. He claims that this conclu- 
sion was atrived at according to the general teaching of the 
Western Church upon the question of form and iniention. If the 
words of the Church of South India Constitution concerning 
episcopacy are as they are reported to be, no Catholic theologian 
would admit this claim. On St Thomas’ principles, which are of 
course the classical source of the general teaching of the Western 
Church, the invalidity of these orders is more easily demonstrated 
than is that of the orders of the Church of England itself. 

The other decisions accepted by the Convocations involve 
some extension, under limiting and safeguarding conditions, of the 
admission of episcopally ordained ministers of the Church in 
South India to the celebration of the Eucharist in Anglican 
Churches, and of baptized members to the reception of Holy 
Communion. This, in the eyes of most Anglo-Catholics, is no 
sign of the establishment of full communion, and in their view it 
can be justified by an extension of the principle of ‘economy’ 
practised by the Orthodox Church; especially since the occasion 
may still be looked upon as an important and perhaps fruitful 
experiment in Christian unity, not yet in sight of its final realiza- 
tion. 

The Papalists, a small group on the extreme right wing of 
Anglo-Catholicism, tend to hold the same beliefs about the 
Church and its authority as Catholics do. They accept the 
Vatican decrees, and claim to obey the Church wherever possible 
in their abnormal circumstances. Hitherto they have retained 
belief in the validity of Anglican Orders, and have justified 
remaining ‘in schism’ as a duty, in order to promote corporate 
reunion. Owing to the decisions that have caused the present 
crisis they appear to be more inclined to revise their views on 
these two points. Apart from the Papalists, however, Anglo- 
Catholics in general, though anxious about the future, will not 
consider, except perhaps in isolated cases, that officially the Church 
of England is fatally compromised in regard to “Catholic Faith 
or Order’. The real crisis lies in the future, in the year 1977. 
It seems unlikely that the Church of South India as a body, 
however much it may absorb the Anglican spirit and ethos, will 
be prepared to break off communion with the parent Pres- 
byterian, Methodist and Congregational Churches, which are 
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all of course non-episcopal. In consequence the Church of England 
will then, for the first time in its history, be faced with the choice 
of accepting full communion with a Church in full communion 
with non-episcopal Churches, or of rejecting communion with 
the Church of South India. Will that dilemma produce the often 
prophesied split? The pressure of opinion against the strictness 
of the Anglo-Catholic position will be great, and it should not 
be forgotten that other schemes of a similar nature to that of the 
Church of South India are in process of negotiation. There is a 
North India scheme, and one in Ceylon, to mention only two 
which are approaching maturity, and only recently the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury has taken the initial step in a movement for 
unity at home between the Church of England and the Methodist 
body. 

Catholics of course stand completely outside the domestic 
controversies of Anglicanism, for they are no more able to believe 
that Catholic order, in the true and proper sense, exists in the 
Church of England than in the newly fledged Church of South 
India. Indirectly, however, what happens in the Church of 
England is, or should be, important to us because of its impact 
on the rest of the non-Catholic world. The Church of England 
has traditionally from the Reformation period, in contrast with 
other religious bodies sprung from the same source, a markedly 
churchly and sacramental character. This character during the 
past hundred years has been greatly emphasized by the influence 
of Tractarianism and the Anglo-Catholic movement, which 
has worked almost revolutionary changes in it. Today, through 
the Ecumenical Movement, it is beginning to work similar changes 
in World Protestantism. 

Behind the deep sense of the Church and its sacramental life 
which marks, as it constantly has marked, the outlook of devout 
Anglicans, whatever the particular colour of their convictions, 
lics the institution of episcopacy, which Newman and the 
Tractarians did so much to raise in men’s estimation by their 
teaching on Apostolic Succession. Catholics hold, as Newman 
came to hold, that though the institution remains, its inner 
Catholic reality was lost at the Reformation. But none the less, 
even the institution as it is, and the teaching that accompanies it, 
bear witness to a part of Catholic truth, emphasis upon which 
is of vital importance in ecumenical work if it is to move in a 
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Catholic direction. The defence of episcopacy within the Church 
of England, as being of the esse of the Church, lies in the hands of 
Anglo-Catholics, and is an indirect witness to those elements of 
Catholic truth with which the Church of England, through the 
Ecumenical Movement, is penetrating World Protestantism. It is 
therefore an indirect and remote means of leading men towards 
the fullness of truth, which the Catholic Church alone possesses. 
That is why Catholics, watching from a distance, may well be 
anxious lest, in the years ahead, the Church of England, by its 
official action, should do anything to diminish or nullify the 
force of that witness, and give rise maybe to yet another schism 
among the followers of Christ. 








THE GREENE BAIZE DOOR 


IAN GREGOR 


writer who can be called, in the wide eighteenth-century 

use of the term, a poet, is a victim: a man given over to an 
obsession. . . . The obsession is perhaps most easily detected in 
the symbols a writer uses.’ These words written by Graham 
Greene in a review of Walter De la Mare’s short stories are 
illuminating in a study of Mr Greene’s own work, and in this 
brief paper I want to use them as a central point of reference, 
in attempting to show what is meant by calling Mr Greene’s 
work ‘poetic’. In a sense, my purpose is pre-critical since its 
emphasis falls on description rather than appraisal. Obviously, 
these are simply terms of convenience, and can never be exclusive 
of each other, but they serve to indicate an emphasis. Where 
Mr Greene’s work has been concerned, critical arrows have so 
easily felt the gravitational pull of moral and theological forces 
that the intended target has remained strangely untouched. 
This paper, flighted with a literary observation, tries to maintain 
direction by continually keeping in sight the idea that Graham 


; er creative writer worth our consideration, every 
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Greene is a novelist and therefore the target primarily of the 
literary critic. 1 
It is impossible to read Mr Greene’s novels and not be made 
aware of their obsessive character—obsessive in theme, imagery 
and presentment. No matter how varied the setting and the 
characterization, there exists in each novel the same ruling 
passion, giving to his whole body of work an extraordinary 
unity. A clue as to why this should be so is found in Mr Greene’s 
remark that ‘the creative writer perceives his world once and for 
all [my italics] in childhood, and adolescence and his whole 
career is an effort to illustrate his private world in terms of the 
great public world we all share’. Such a perception, focussed 
sharply and finally, will always find obsessive expression. What 
that obsession is “is perhaps most easily detected in the symbols 
a writer uses’, and this essay is offered as an examination of a set 
of related symbols which are to be found throughout Graham 
Greene’s work and may be said to give it its unique character. 
As a child Graham Greene lived in a house which was divided 
from the school, where his father was headmaster, by a door so 
that ‘if you pushed open the green baize door in a passage by my 
father’s study you entered another passage deceptively similar, 
but none the less you were on alien ground. There would be a 
slight smell of iodine from the matron’s room, of damp towels 
from the changing rooms: of ink everywhere. Shut the door 
behind you again and the world smelt differently: books and 
fruit and eau de cologne. One was an inhabitant of both countries.’ 
There, caught on i border between tranquillity and horror, 
‘faith came . . . shapelessly, without dogma, a presence above a 
croquet lawn, something associated with violence, cruelty, evil 
across the way’. (The Lawless Roads.) In that autobiographical 
passage we seem to be very close to ‘the perception seen once and 
for all in childhood’, the perception that determines the shape of 
the novels to come. The pressure of more experience than one 
could assimilate, the vivid juxtaposition of two worlds, the sense 
1 It would be unjust as well as ungracious to imply that there have been no helpful 
considerations of Mr Greene. There are, and my reading of Mr Greene has benefited 
from them, but they are few enough to permit a simple list: Kenneth Allott, The Art 
of Graham Greene, 1951; Richard Hoggart, ‘The Force of Caricature: Aspects of the 
Art of Graham Greene’, Essays in Criticism, 1953; Donat O’Donnell, Martia Cross, 
1954; Elizabeth Sewell, ‘The Imagination of Graham Greene’, Dublin Review, 1954. 


For some of the suggestions in this paper I owe a personal acknowledgment to Mr 
Maurice Galton. 
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of belonging to one and being fascinated by the other, the moment 
of conflict being the moment when faith came ‘shapelessly’, 
and ‘the love of God’ being ushered in with ‘violence, cruelty, 
evil across the way’. The passage holds in microcosm his fictional 
world. 

The most direct transposition of this passage into ‘the fictional 
world’ occurs in The Ministry of Fear (1943). Arthur Rowe, 
while convalescing happily in a nursing home, following a bomb 
explosion which has destroyed his memory, is becoming rather 
disquieted by occasional oddities in the behaviour of his medical 
attendants. Finally, he decides to explore the nursing home— 
‘ahead of him was the green baize door he had never seen opened. 
He was back in his own childhood breaking out of dormitory, 
daring more than he wanted to dare, proving himself. He hoped 
the door would be bolted on the other side. . . . The door pulled 
easily open . . . as he passed into the passage beyond, the green 
baize door swung to behind him with a long sigh.’ Unknowingly, 
he has crossed into ‘the sick bay’, where he sees the nursing home 
is simply a convenient means of destroying undesirable patients— 
‘it was like the underside of a stone: you turned the bright, 
polished nursing home over and found this’. The experience 
shakes his memory, and the horror of his past life begins to return. 
The connections with the autobiographical passage are obvious— 
the juxtaposed worlds, the dividing door, the false happiness 
shattered, and the realization that it is only by becoming aware of 
‘the horror’ that we become ‘whole men’ capable of loving God. 
Again the image of the door takes him immediately to the past— 
‘he was back in his own childhood’—and the overall poignancy 
of the passage is for lost innocence. 

From this extended episodic use of the door, we find many 
variations on the theme. In the short story The Basement Room 
(1935) we find the world of the small boy divided, appropriately 
enough, from the world of the servants by a green baize door. 
The family go on holiday, leaving the boy in the care of the 
servants. The dividing door remains open, the boy becomes 
enmeshed in the adult world of the basement room and is 
ruined for life. In The Living Room (1953) we find the eccentric 
shutting up of rooms in the Browne houschold to be the symbol 
of their shutting out of life, so that when ‘Life’ suddenly breaks 
in upon them their only living room has become the night 
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nursery, the present seeking to hide itself in the past. Both of 
these uses are illustrative of the general remark in The Power and 
the Glory (1940) that ‘there is always a moment in childhood when 
the door opens and lets the future in’. In The Basement Room 
the door opened too early; in The Living Room futile attempts 
were made to lock the door and keep the future out. 

An obvious extension of this presentment of a vision of life 
in vividly imagined spatial terms, is the recurrent imagistic theme 
of geographical exploration. Both the travel books, Journey 
without Maps (1935) and The Lawless Roads (1939), and from which 
novels emerged, carry with them the double theme of exploration 
of self and country. The novels are studded with this kind of 
imagery, and one or two examples, chosen virtually at random, 
will have to serve as reminders. “He felt as though he was in a 
strange country without maps trying to get his position by the 
stars’ (The Ministry of Fear); in Brighton Rock, Ida Arnold is 
interviewing Pinkic and Rose: ‘It was as if she were in a strange 
country . . . she hadn’t even got a phrase-book. She was as far 
from either of them as she was from Hell—or Heaven. Good 
and evil lived in the same country, spoke the same language, 
feeling the same completion touching hands beside the iron bed- 
stead.’ In The Heart of the Matter, Scobie after betraying Louise 
‘stood very still like a spy in foreign territory, indeed he was in 
foreign territory now’. Apart from the dramatic stance conveyed 
by these images, there emerges a sense of strangeness, modulating 
into fear, and in the last quotation into conflict. The most explicit 
statement of life as conflict occurs in The Lawless Roads. “The 
world is all of a piece of course; it is engaged everywhere in the 
same subterranean struggle, lying like a tiny neutral state with 
whom no one ever observes their treaties between the two eter- 
nities of pain and—God knows the opposite pain, not us. It is a 
Belgium fought over by friend and caemy alike: there is no 
peace anywhere where is human life; but there are, I told myself, 
quiet and active sectors of the line.’ It is a climax in a series of 
images which derive from a common experience—the door 
which divides, ‘the rooms’ which define the vision, ‘the countries’ 
which emphasize it further and finally the subterranean struggle 
between them—it is in this image cluster that the obsession, which 
drives Mr Greene’s novels and makes them what they are, is to 


be found. 
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It is impossible to label in any systematic way the two countries 
which war in the novels, but they all contain a fierce antithetical 
conflict. In Brighton Rock it is between those who believe in 
Right and Wrong and those for whom such a belief is subsumed 
in Good and Evil, between Ida Arnold on one side and Pinkie 
and Rose on the other. In The Power and The Glory it is between 
the Priest and the Lieutenant with his vision of ‘a vacant universe 
and a cooling world’. With The Ministry of Fear and The Heart of 
the Matter, the conflict is waged within the individual himself, 
and in Arthur Rowe and Scobie we find the classical struggle 
between the claims of Justice and Mercy. In The End of the Affair 
and The Living Room it becomes outwardly dramatized again; 
the former, although stylistically very different, shares with 
Brighton Rock the theme that those who belong to God, however 
unwillingly, cease to speak the language of those who are indiffer- 
ent to him; the latter in its concern with the difference between 
piety and sanctity recalls much of The Power and the Glory. 
The ground plan for all these novels is the vision of the world as 
‘engaged everywhere in the same subterranean struggle’. 

The continuity of imagery explains in great measure why we 
should be made so keenly aware of Graham Greene’s novels, as 
all being part of the same pattern. This predominance of unity 
of imagery is unusual in the novelist, belonging more properly 
to the poet. Mr Greene’s novels are ‘poetic’ in their intensity, 
created, partly, by his vividly dramatic vision of life whereby 
even the smallest action can be projected against an eternal 
screen, and partly, by the cinematic structure of his novels, which 
allows one scene to fade into another with a minimum of transi- 
tional explanation. The novels can be called ‘poetic’, too, in 
that their meaning does not reside simply in ‘the tale told’, but 
rather in the total structure of the piece. Kenneth Allott described 
this ‘structure’ as ‘a movement, including the larger structural 
gestures nfade by the grouping of the characters and incidents . . . 
and the smaller ones made by related images and various verbal 
refinements’. 

What then are the implications of the foregoing paragraphs 
—paragraphs which have simply tried to show the nature of 
Graham Greene’s novels, and in what sense they can be called 
‘poetic’? Before advancing ‘conclusions’, it is well to keep in 
mind two points which constantly threaten to distort the most 
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judicious accounts. The first is that any writer who engages with 
explicitly Christian themes, must find himself dealing in terms of 
conflict and paradox. So much is inherent in the fact of the 
Incarnation. ‘He who shall lose his life shall save it’; ‘to him that 
hath shall be given and to him that hath not shall be taken away, 
even that which he hath.’ I make this point advisedly, because 
in an extremely interesting article on Graham Greene, Dr Sewell, 
after analysing some of Mr Greene’s ‘obsessions’, moved much too 
easily into the critical position of assuming that paradox in 
Graham Greene was there for a romantic frisson. Unlike the 
Romantics, with whom she bracketed him, Mr Greene’s material 
imposes its own paradox. The second point to stress is that 
Graham Greene is an imaginative artist, not an essayist in illus- 
trated apologetics, and consequently to talk of the novels as 
failing to give ‘a balanced representation of the Church’s teach- 
ing’, or more generally, ‘a balanced account of life’ is to show an 
ignorance of the nature of the material one is criticizing. Mr 
Greene’s own remark in this connection is obviously valid outside 
the context of his own work: “The novelist depends preponder- 
antly on his personal experience; the philosopher on correlating 
the experience of others, and the novelist’s philosophy will always be 
a little lop-sided’. (The Lost Childhood.) How easily this can be 
forgotten and intrude on the most resolutely literary of enquiries 
is instanced by Dr Sewell’s article in which she implies that in 
his later work Mr Greene is offering suicide as a passport to 
sanctity—‘in The Living Room the sanctification of self slaughter 
could scarcely be put more plainly’—instead of seeing suicide 
simply as a dramatic ‘device’ enabling the novelist to explore 
certain issues in their most crucial and poignant form. 

But having flown over the territory of Graham Greene’s 
novels, and remembered the penalties attached to smuggling in 
extra-literary interest, doesn’t there remain something rather 
disquieting about the strident contours of the land? We feel that, 
coming naturally to the kind of territory, inheriting it by disposi- 
tion, he has tampered with it for stylistic effect. The idea that 
every human action has an eternal significance has been too 
readily resorted to, so that the ‘conclusions’, when they come, 
do not appear to have been sufficiently earned; the total i impression 
tends to evaporate through the details. The tension of the novels 
seems to arise not so much from the inherently dramatic vision, 
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as from the style.2 It is surely the style which conceals, for instance, 
the ambiguities attendant on the use of the word ‘pity’ in The 
Heart of the Matter. Constant recourse to the imagery we have 
noticed earlier has tended to make its use mechanical, an automatic 
installation of an amplifier for every incident. The result is that 
the obsession which governs the novels and finds insistent 
expression through the imagery is beginning to have the effect 
of a mannerism. Instead of the scope of the obsession widening, 
it is contracting. In the work our attention is drawn to the author, 
rather than the vision of life he offers; ‘obsession’ is becoming 
less the condition making for achievement, and more the occasion 
for indulging an idiosyncrasy. If ‘the green baize door’ is now 
becoming part of the style, it is perhaps a symptom of a state, 
so keenly described by another artist who also drew his vital 
inspiration from childhood and recorded its end with memorable 
sadness, 
The days gone by 

Return upon me almost from the dawn 

Of Life: the hiding places of man’s power 

Open; I would approach them, but they close.3 
For Mr Greene and his readers the question arises whether ‘the 
green baize door’—‘a hiding place of power’—is now closing. 


2 The same critical point could be made, on a lower level, of the novels of Raymond 
Chandler. The films that have been made of Mr Greene’s novels show in striking terms 
how curiously deflated the situations become when seen and not read, in spite of their 
cinematic structure. 

3 The Prelude, xii. 277, 280. 
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COB-PEELING 
R. M. BETHELL 


HE train with the tall elegant engine left Graz at 6 a.m. 
on Sunday and got to the hamlet of Krottendorf at 


about 8. The road to Ligist wound for a ‘mile between 

chilly hills where the sun came late and the mist lingered, but 
Ligist was round the corer and in open country: a remote, 
minute little watering-place of the old monarchy. We were in 
very good time for Mass at 8.30. It turned out to be Harvest 
Festival and the church was decorated with splendid ubiquitous 
fruit, and with maize straw plaits and crowns of ancient design, 
with maize cobs hanging like inverted orange candles from 
lamp stands and rails. For such a small church the singing was 
remarkably good: ambitious, as it is apt to be in the villages, 
but, thank God, not operatic. The peasants and many of the 
coal-mining families of this scattered parish put up a brave show- 
ing. Before and after Mass the men gathered on the market- 
lace to exchange news and views and settle any business that 

d cropped up since last Sunday. The hairdresser was open for 
the occasion, and there was excellent soup as well as beer to be 
had all day at the local pub—and no doubt Wiener Schnitzel 
too, for those with money on them. We sampled the soup before 
starting on our climb. 

I had done this walk before, in late winter, when the paths 
were all ice, and in early winter, when we walked up in dense 
fog and came out in sunshine at the top, and when darkness 
overtook us on the way down; and now it was mid-autumn, 
with the trees still in their glory, the grapes on the south walls 
ripening, the chestnuts bursting their pods, and fallen pears 
ready for gathering and turning into perry. But farmhands were 
all busy elsewhere, Sunday or no Sunday. Our hosts lived at the 
very top, a place surely exceedingly like heaven. The view may 
run for miles downhill and over rolling country, or it may look 
down on a sea of mist; but here the sun and air are pure beyond 
a doubt, and the towndweller can only think: If anything on 
earth is good, this is good. 

But our hosts were busy. ‘It is not the ideal day for you’, they 
said. “We must get the corn cobs in for the peeling this evening.’ 
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After dinner they offered us seats in the sun, but it suited us 
better to join them, going across to the great field where the 
forest of maize stood rustling, but the cobs had been plucked and 
flung into heaps along the alleys. We tossed them into the cart, 
brought it down to the farm, carried the cobs in basket-loads 
into the outhouse where they were piled in a great mountain in 
the middle of the floor, and then went back to the field, and so it 
went on till it was late afternoon and time to go. But already a 
question had been asked and answered. ‘It is a pity you shouldn’t 
see the peeling, it is quite an event: couldn’t you stay the night?’ 
—Well, if it was not too much trouble . . . I could, and go down 
the hill in the morning for the early train back. Someone else was 
oing down then, so I would not get lost. So I stayed. We worked 
till nightfall, then the mountain of cobs in the outhouse had to 
be given some sort of shape, and trestle benches were placed 
along the walls all round it. We had a supper of boiled chestnuts 
and dried-pear lardy-bread, with coffee and milk, and then 
hung about till the evening proceedings began. Gradually people 
drifted in, members of farmers’ families living one, two, five 
miles off, up hill and down dale. The girls set to work, the young 
men stood about and guffawed. We sat on the benches round the 
cobs, the older men had their own corner with specialized work 
to do; ours was merely to strip the cobs of their sheaths, peeling 
off leaf by leaf till only three leaves were left, which were bent 
back for a handle. It needed doing quickly and neatly. We tossed 
the stripped cobs into baskets which filled rapidly and were 
carried over to the men. They bound them together in bunches 
by cheir leafy handles, ready for tying along the beams and 
rafters of the loft and balcony. There were snatches of part-songs 
from one corner, and in the other the peasant village-mayor 
would start up a jodel, so the hours went by cheerfully, and when 
the mountain of cobs was reduced to half its size, there must 
have been about sixty people there. The huge cider jug was passed 
from hand to hand for the thirsty to drink from, and sometimes 
a small glass of horne-distilled brandy went round too. The 
girls all behaved decorously and worked without stopping, neatly 
and efficiently. The boys lounged about, helped a bit, teased a bit, 
rather loutish. 
At eleven it was finished. The young men cleared the room 
and in no time the accordion-player started a tune and the fun of 
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the evening began. They all dance as though born to it, these 
Austrian peasants, waltzes, polkas and one-steps, with lots of 
going round and round and round, all very rhythmical. It was 
more subdued than it might have been, for the weather had been 
set fair for weeks and the peeling had gone on almost nightly at 
neighbours’ houses, uninterrupted by rainy days for a rest. So 
all were a bit tired and went off home before one o'clock. 

Waking early next morning was not easy, but delightful as 
soon as done. There was a warm sun already, so benign and 
kind, with none of the bone-chilling early mists of town Octobers. 
These we met at the bottom, in Ligist. But we had had our golden 
hour walking down the slopes of that hill-side, and still glowed 
with it. 








CATECHISM FOR ADULTS: 
VIII. ‘He shall come to judge’ 
IAN Histop, 0.?. 


HRIST, who suffered, died and rose again, was exalted to 
Cs with God. In the Apocalypse, St John sees him 

‘in the midst of the seven golden candlesticks, one like 
to the son of man’. (1, 13.) He sees Christ in his glory and hears 
his voice: ‘I am the First and the Last, And alive and was dead. 
And behold I am living for ever and ever and have the keys of 
death and of hell (1, 17-18). In his resurrection and ascension 
Christ is shown to be the one in whom we were chosen ‘before 
the foundation of the world’ (Ephesians 1, 4), the Word who was 
with God. The pre-existent word is identified with Jesus ‘in 
whom we have redemption through his blood’ and in whom the 
mystery of God’s will is made known (Ephesians 1, 7-9). Being 
glorified, having won the victory, he is now ruling with power 
—now “all things are under his feet’. (Ephesians 1, 22.) Now the 
eternal rule of Christ is revealed, in that his presence constituted, 
through grace and sacrament, a kingdom. He rules in the Church, 
which is the germ of the new creation, for the Church is the form 


that the rule of Christ takes in faithful souls. This rule of Christ is 
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not subject to the world, it is not dominated by the time of the 
historian or of the scientist. Christ is rather the measure of time 
in that each moment of our present is related to him, ‘Jesus 
Christ, yesterday and today, and the same for ever’ (Hebrews 
13, 8). 

ae the Word of God made flesh, exercises now his royal 
mediation, which is his “everlasting priesthood’ (Hebrews 7, 
24), for he “continueth for ever . . . always living to make inter- 
cession for us’ (Hebrews 7, 24-25). Each and every now is always 
the time, for at each and every now the infinite sacrifice of love 
is brought to bear upon the soul. 

The life of Christ is, for men, the decisive fact of history. In 
this sense it is the mid-point of history. It is the mid-point in the 
story of man before God. It is true that the Scriptures speak of 
before creation ; ‘the wisdom which is hidden . . . before the world’ 
(I Cor. 2, 7)—the infinite mystery of God’s existence. We exist 
between creation and the Second Coming—beyond which is the 
new heaven and the new earth, the richness of the divine mystery. 

Our earthly history belongs to the time after creation, but not 
to the first period. In the first period man was prepared for 
Christ, then in the fulness of time; at the moment acceptable to 
God, Christ is born. For all time human history is after Christ, 
for each man lives his life after the victory has been won. We live 
now, in the last times, for the Christian lives in expectation of 
the end, which is the coming of Christ. 

The doctrine of the Second Coming or Parousia asserts two 
great truths. It tells us that process and history belong to Christ, 
for not only is he the mid-point which gives value to human his- 
tory, but he is also the goal of all being. Everything ends in him, 
and ending in him is remade. This is not to say that the Parousia 
is reached by an evolutionary process; we do not reach or bring 
about the Parousia. He comes, like the thief in the night, at the 
moment chosen by the Father: ‘of that day and hour no one 
knoweth: no, not the angels of heaven, but the Father alone’ 
(Matt. 24, 36). 

The Parousia is the manifestation of the triumph of Christ 
in glory. It is distinguished from the First Coming, or Messianic 
revelation, which culminates in the Resurrection. Here, too, 
Christ is King, but it is the king riding on the foal of the ass; 
here, too, the last things are upon us: ‘Now is the judgment of the 
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world: now shall the prince of this world be cast out. And I, 
if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all things to myself.’ 
(John 12, 31-32.) The kingdom, which is established at the First 
Coming, is one of ministry and it looks to the future in its expecta- 
tion of the appointed goal of all things in the cosmic showing of 
Christ’s glory and power. 

Christ, this seventh article of the Creed teaches, will come, as 
the prophet Daniel said, ‘in the clouds of heaven’. In the conven- 
tional language of apocalyptic writings the Scriptures teach that 
the Son of Man shall come ‘with much power and majesty’ 
(Matt. 24, 30) for God has ‘appointed a day wherein he will 
judge the world in equity, by the man he hath appointed’ (Acts 
17, 31). A day that is preceded by ‘a revolt’ and the revealing of 
‘the man of sin’ (II Thess. 2, 3). It is almost impossible to fit the 
signs of the Parousia into a chronological pattern, if only for the 
fact that apocalyptic language does not allow of any real chrono- 
logical perspective. What is quite clear is that all creation will 
find its rest in Christ, who as judge will be recognized by all, 
both by those who have died and by those who remain alive on 
the last day. 

As judge it will be the function of our Lord, at the completion 
of the appointed time to restore all that has been destroyed by 
sin and to recreate the divine peace and harmony of the original 
creation; ‘we look for new heavens and a new earth, according 
to his promises, in which justice dwelleth’ (II Peter 3, 13). Not 
only does the Christian have confidence in the final victory of 
Christ, but this victory is to him a source of comfort. His hope in 
Christ, which arises from the signs and wonders in the Messianic 
revelation, that proclaims the presence of God’s Word, reaches out 
into the future. Chance, fate and even law are for him concepts 
of explanation of only limited validity, because it is in Christ 
expected that the mystery of the design of God will be revealed. 

The Parousia is also judgment in the sense that the Son of Man 
‘shall sit upon the seat of his majesty and all nations shall be gath- 
ered together before him’ (Matt. 25, 31-32). Human deeds are 
referred to their criterion, which is the infinite understanding of 
God. None the less the mystery is not impenetrable because the 
judge has himself indicated how human action is evaluated from 
the divine standpoint. 

‘Come ye blessed of my Father, possess you the kingdom 
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prepared for you from the foundation of the world. For I was 
hungry and you gave me to eat; I was thirsty, and you gave me 
to drink: 1 was a stranger and you took me in: naked and you 
covered me; sick and you visited me: I was in prison, and you 
came to me.’ (Matt. 25, 34-36.) 

This is the religion ‘pure and undefiled’ of which St James 
speaks, these are the deeds, which flowing from grace, keep a man 
‘unspoiled from this world’ (James 1, 27). “Be ye doers of the word 
and not hearers only’ (James 1, 22), he writes, meaning that the 
Christian’s love of God flows forth to all the children of God. 
This is ‘fellowship’, the family of charity, which is created by 
Jesus Christ. The love of God is impossible without some share 
in the divine prodigality and generosity, for which charity is the 
best name. Charity is like the love of the Father in the parable of 
the Prodigal Son; it cannot be limited or restrained. ‘If any man 
say: I love God and hateth his brother; he is a liar. For he that 
loveth not his brother whom he seeth, how can he love God 
whom he seeth not? And this command we have from God, that 
he who loveth God love also his brother’ (I John 4, 20-21). 

Without charity a man is nothing before God. Even miracles 
are nothing beside it. It is not difficult to see why. God is love, and 
by love, in generosity, sacrifice and sympathy, man comes 
nearest to God. By reaching out towards his brethren he finds not 
only his true self—that image overlaid by sin—but he also 
discovers himself as nearer to God. 

At the judgment it is charity that will matter, and the real 
charity that issues in deed, that subverts the world-centred 
pattern of man’s life. The Christ in majesty calls his own to share 
in his kingdom, not because of observances, but because ‘as long 
as you did it to one of these my least brethren, you did it to me’ 
(Matt. 25, 40). The operative words are ‘did it’. This is the standard 
by which the nations, all men, are to be judged. 

‘Charity is patient, is kind, charity envieth not, dealeth not 
perversely, is not puffed up, is not ambitious, seeketh not her own, 
is not provoked to anger, thinketh no evil, rejoiceth not in 
iniquity, but rejoiceth with the truth, beareth all things, believeth 
all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things.’ 

Death, even the end of the temporal sequence to which we 
belong, cannot destroy this, for, even if everything else perishes, 
‘charity never falleth away’. 
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Caruouic Artists’ Exuisition. This year’s London exhibition of the 
Guild of Catholic Artists and Craftsmen was held at the Tea Centre 
in Regent Street, a convenient and elegant setting that gave a proper 
importance to the work that was shown. It may be that the label 
needs some justification: is a landscape by a ‘Catholic artist’ more 
appropriately included than a Crucifixion by an unbelieving painter? 
But the exhibition was the responsibility of a Guild which exists in the 
first place to ‘bring together Catholic professional artists and crafts- 
men in spiritual fellowship’, and last month’s show was eloquent proof 
of the seriousness of the Guild’s purpose and of its growing support. 

Among the paintings catholicity of style was certainly the note, 
ranging as they did from the carmine splendours of Simon Elwes’ 
portrait of Cardinal Hinsley to the abstractions of Victor Galliano. 
That is as it should be, and the grave naturalism of Michael Leigh’s 
Stations of the Cross was an agreeable reminder of a tradition which 
later fashion has not rendered invalid. As might be expected (for the 
influence of Gill is still profound) sculpture was prominently dis- 
played, and the work of the Lindsey Clarks, father and son, as well as 
that of Joseph Cribb and Anthony Foster, was proof of how established 
is this idiom of carved innocence. One missed the sculpture of the 
Guild’s secretary, David John, which, like that of Arthur Pollen, 
reflects a perhaps more restless, but none the less authentic. under- 
standing of what an image should seek to convey. Among the water- 
colours and drawings, the cool depths of Mary Short’s ‘Orchard’ 
and the inspired observation of Paul Harris’s drawings of animals 
were grateful oases. The stained glass revealed the special difficulties 
of this medium, and here the narrative realism of Edward Nutgens 
seemed harsh at close range. Textiles and silver might have been more 
generously treated, for ‘crafts’ are essentially employed in every 
church however small, and this exhibition, it might be hoped, could 
do much to inform taste (and inspire commissions). Adam Kossowski’s 
Altar Crucifix (for St Alban’s Church, Pontypool) was an excellent 
example of a wise use of unexpected materials. Gaily coloured ceramic 
set in ebony made of this a shining declaration of faith which, one 
imagines, will do much to enliven the Gothic gloom of a church in a 
mining valley in Wales. 

The exhibition was an encouraging proof of the vitality of the Guild 
and it is to: be hoped that such exhibitions could be arranged in the 
provinces as well. But it was a serious omission to have neglected any 
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examples of architectural design. Without invoking any hierarchy 
of the arts, it is yet very plain that the plastic artists can only work 
within the buildings they are told to adorn. Too often a carving or a 
painting is betrayed by the dead or derived architecture of the church 
in which it is seen, and some hint of the work of the many young Catho- 
lic architects who are well aware of the work they have to do (and 
which unfortunately they are too rarely asked to do) would have been 
welcome. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL CINEMA. The latest issue of the Revue Internationale 
du Cinéma, the quarterly review of the International Catholic Film 
Office (obtainable through the Catholic Film Institute, 157 Victoria 
Street, S.W.1; §s.), is principally devoted to a report of the International 
Congress of Filmology (if such a word be permitted in English) held 
in Paris last February. In this country we are perhaps not acclimatized 
to so theoretical an approach to the Cinema (one finds summaries of 
lectures on the sociology and psychology of the film, another on the 
cinema’s capacity “to enrich and to cultivate the human personality’, 
and of course there is a UNESCO contribution on ‘Research into 
Filmology’). But behind the abstractions there is much valuable 
information of a serious sort on the Cinema as a formative medium 
in the contemporary world. The same issue also contains a useful 
description of the work of the newly established Pontifical Commission 
for the Cinema, Radio and Television. A survey of recent British films 
by the Rev. J. A. V. Burke provides evidence of the Catholic Jury’s 
special commendation at the Cannes Festival of the work of the 
British studios for its “good moral and spiritual standards’. Stills from 
Georges Rouquier’s new documentary on Lourdes encourage us to 
hope that this film (made by the director who was responsible for 
La Nuit Pascale) may soon be seen in England. Perhaps the Catholic 
contribution to British television may receive a necessary stimulus from 
its methods. 


CORRECTION 


In the July-August issue of BLackrriars (p. 295) the author of 
Great Britain and the United States (Odhams Press, 45s.) was given as 
H. C. Young. This should be ‘H. C. Allen’, and we apologize to Mr 
Allen and the publishers for this inadvertent mistake. 
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REVIEWS 


LITERARY AND PxiLosopuicat Essays. By Jean-Paul Sartre. Trans. by 
Annette Michelson. (Rider; 18s.) 


Journey THROUGH Dreap. By Arland Ussher. (Darwen Finlayson; 
12s. 6d.) 


A Time For TruTH. By Jeremiah Newman. (Browne and Nolan; 18s.) 


Sartre is a man of one idea, the idea of freedom, but he explores its 
ramifications with great vigour and persistency. The keynote of the 
present volume is struck by the essay on “Cartesian Freedom’, in which 
Descartes is praised not for his own conception of human freedom 
but for the notion of absolute divine freedom, creative of truth and 
of value as well as of things, which is the exemplar of the freedom 
which Sartre wants to claim for the human person. Giraudoux is 
condemned as a novelist whose characters have fixed ‘essences’ in the 
Aristotelian sense, and Mauriac is blamed for the limitations in the 
orders both of nature and of grace within which he perceives free 
will to work. Camus and some American novelists, on the other hand, 
are praised for portraying the individual who is completely a law to 
himself. In a lighter vein there are three essays containing vivid and 
striking impressions of the human atmosphere of the United States. 

In a long discussion of ‘Materialism and Revolution’ Sartre pro- 
claims himself a socialist and a man of the revolution because he wants 
to liberate humanity and to make all men able to exercise existential 
freedom. But that is precisely why he criticizes conventional Marxism. 
The Marxist, seeking to abolish the only class which has any real 
freedom, aims to extend to the whole of society the dreary determinism 
of the machine and the machine-minder. Here Sartre’s point of view 
comes surprisingly near to that of the Christian sociologist and an insist- 
ence on the primacy of the human person. One might, of course, 
have expected that Sartre’s general philosophy would have made him 
politically an anarchist. If it does not, it may be simply because anar- 
chism is hardly a practical option in the world today. 

Mr Arland Ussher makes interesting comments on Kierkegaard, 
Heidegger and Sartre, but his book lacks unity because his own point 
of view is not indicated with sufficient clearness. He approves of the 
existentialists for rejecting a too tidy intellectualism but criticizes their 
reactions to the fullness of an unexpected world as partial and arbitrary. 
The revulsion of dread is as inadequate an attitude as the complacent 
claim to comprehension characteristic of Hegel. He would have 
Kierkegaard reverse his stages and find salvation in the aesthetic sphere. 
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A kind of aesthetic quietism seems to be Mr Ussher’s last word, but 
for the details he asks us to look forward to another book. It should be 
worth reading. 

Although Dr Newman of Maynooth is well aware that existentialism 
is not a complete philosophy or an adequate substitute for the perennial 
tradition, he has sympathy with it as a reaction against both positivist 
materialism and rationalist idealism. He is chiefly concerned with its 
French representatives, Sartre, Marcel and Merleau-Ponty, and pro- 
vides a useful introduction to their ideas for the student and general 
reader. Apart from an essay on Marxism as being more of an ideology 
than of a genuine philosophy, his other studies are of contemporary 
British thought. Here he betrays an occasional lack of familiarity. 
Wittgenstein was not ‘ultimately driven . . . to take refuge in mysticism 
and religion’; his feeling for the mystical is already present in the 
Tractatus. Nor can his essentially independent position be at any time 
equated with logical positivism. And, as a minor detail, his posthumous 
volume is called not Logical but Philosophical Investigations. Dr Newman 
also seems to miss the note of mild irony in Lord Keynes’s confession 
of the ‘immoralism’ of Moore’s followers in ethics. In spite of these and 
similar blemishes, however, the student will find in this book a clear 
summary of the main lines of British philosophy in the present century. 
It is good to see that work of this kind is being done at Maynooth. 


D. J. B. HAWKINS 


SEEDS OF THE Desgrt. The Legacy of Charles de Foucauld. By R. 

Voillaume. (Burns Oates; 16s.) 

This very important book should be widely read. The drama of 
Charles de Foucauld’s life is already well known, but the real value of 
his work has not been sufficiently understood, at least in England, as 
Archbishop Mathew points out in the preface. Seeds of the Desert, 
written as it is by the Prior General of the Little Brothers of Jesus, 
speaks with authority about the life of Charles de Foucauld and the 
spirit of the Little Brothers whom he founded. People often ask what 
the Little Brothers set out to do, and it is difficult to explain that they 
only try to be something and would be untrue to their vocation if they 
engaged in active works of religion ex officio. A Little Brother under- 
stands that his baptism has given him a share in the life and power of 
Christ, and for that reason alone he sets out to live the life of Nazareth 
in the normal surroundings of the twentieth century in order to bring 
Christ further into the world. So Father Voillaume insists strongly on 
the need to share the economic and social insecurity that most people 
experience today because that was part of our Lord’s own experience 


and should therefore be a link between us and him. So he repeats 
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again and again that ‘the world has no need for us to present it with any 
new “formula” or any new “‘state of the religious life”; people are 
dying of hunger and thirst because they are so far away from him who 
is Life, and what they want is a presence—the presence of Life; 
unknowingly, they are seeking a person—a divine person.’ 

If you think this vague and are tempted to label it ‘mystical’, read 
on and learn how a Little Brother must always be available to anyone 
who needs him, how he must seek a life of real poverty among people 
who are unknown and obscure, how his life of prayer and disciplined 
austerity must penetrate his work as a stevedore, clerk, farm labourer, 
engineer or anything else, how he must be content never to see the 
fruits of his labours and die an apparent failure. His aim is to live 
exactly as our Saviour lived and because he himself is part of Christ 
this will redeem people from the tedium and despair of their lives. 
It is hardly necessary to say how important this is in a world oppressed 
with fruitless speeding hither and thither. It is a very moving experi- 
ence to read this book—and that is a thing one can rarely say about a 
‘spiritual’ book—because all the old ideas come to life, and because of 
the quite outstanding humility with which the head of a religious 
congregation writes to his subjects. We should read this book not 
only to learn something about the Little Brothers but because it will 
tell us many invaluable things about our own lives whether in the 
cloister or the world. No Dominican will miss Father Voillaume’s 
deep love for and complete understanding of Blessed Martin, and no 
one else should miss what he has to say about prayer, poverty, chastity 
and obedience, vowed or otherwise. And lastly, the translator, Willard 
Hill, must be thanked for putting this into English where it is much 
needed. 

GERAEKD MEATH, O.P. 


History AND Liserty. The Historical Writings of Benedetto Croce. 
By A. Robert Caponigri. (Routledge and Kegan Paul; 18s.) 
Benedetto Croce was for fifty years the dominant figure in Italian 

culture, and his death in 1952 seemed to many the end of an epoch in 

the history of his country and indeed of Europe. To call him the last 
great European liberal is to beg the question whether Europe will ever 
see the last of liberalism; but in the course of his long life Croce so 
persistently, variously and brilliantly expressed the liberal outlook 
as to become perhaps its outstanding symbol in the eyes of all Europe. 

And this was just, for although the theoretical basis of that vast literary 

output is open to question, it is at least comprehensive and profound, 

and it was worked out with astonishing energy and erudition in the 
fields of history, biography and literary criticism. Croce never proved 
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his fundamental presuppositions (his theory of the human spirit as 
creator of human history), but he did reveal them as a cluster of insights 
into the springs of human activity, especially in art and politics, which 
cannot be ignored and which remain a challenge to Catholic thinkers 
in particular, who are ex professo obliged to attempt to assimilate all 
that is positive in humanism. 

And here is the interest of this admirable survey of Croce’s historical 
work by a young professor of philosophy at the Catholic University of 
Notre Dame. Professor Caponigri’s style may be found somewhat 
heavily abstract, but his book as a whole is so well-ordered, so compact 
and to the point that it provides a first-rate introduction to Croce 
for any reader who is prepared to postpone the more precise definition 
of its fundamental concepts and surrender himself to a fascinating 
account of Croce’s development as a historian from the early Neapolitan 
studies, through the anatomy of Italian post-Renascence decadence, 
to those masterpieces of liberal historiography, the History of Europe in 
the 19th Century and the History of Italy from 1871 to 1915. History, for 
Croce, was ‘the only concrete mode of philosophizing’, and this view 
has obvious dangers for both history and philosophy. But to a large 
extent the intrusion of abstract theory into history is offset, in Croce’s 
writings, by his prodigious and intimate knowledge of the subjects 
he chose to describe. This is of course particularly true of his studies 


in Neapolitan history, but in the wider Italian and European field also 
Croce’s judgments are still very far from negligible. Of especial interest 
to Catholics is the old aristocrat’s lifelong anticlericalism; but on this, 
as on other matters, Caponigri is content to state his subject’s mind 
as he sees it, without engaging in controversy. And such fair and 
scholarly observation is exactly what we need to begin with. 


KENELM FOSTER, O.P. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. By W. A. 
Pantin. (Cambridge University Press; 25s.) 

ENGLISH MONASTERIES AND THEIR PATRONS IN THE THIRTEENTH CEN- 
tury. By Susan Wood. (Oxford Historical Series. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press; 21s.) 

Despite their title Mr Pantin’s Birkbeck Lectures make no pretence 
of presenting a comprehensive picture of the Church in fourteenth- 
century England. Their purpose is rather to isolate certain aspects of 
the ecclesiastical history of the period, and treat them not, as is usually 
done, as anticipations of the sixteenth century, but as developments 
from the thirteenth. 

In this context, Mr Pantin’s comments on the ‘anti-papal’ legislation 
of Edward III and Richard II are of particular interest. He sees it less 
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as a foreshadowing of the rise of the omnicompetent state than as a 
symptom of the survival of the primitive concept of Eigenkirchentum. 
Its aim was to defend against encroachment by a centralized papal 
authority the rights claimed by king and lords over the individual 
churches founded by their ancestors, rather than to protect the liberties 
of the Ecclesia Anglicana. Seen from this angle, it represents simply a 
new phase of the centuries-old conflict between the rival jurisdictions 
of Church and State. The Statutes of Provisors and Praemunire merely 
extended to a sphere in which the king’s writ did not run, the principle 
of the writ of prohibition, long employed to prevent the local ecclesi- 
astical courts from meddling in matters a as advowsons, which 
the Crown claimed as its exclusive province. There was no question 
of interfering with appeals to Rome in indisputably spiritual causes, 
still less of ‘shaking off the papal yoke’. 

As regards the vexed question of the effects of papal provisions, 
Mr Pantin disposes without difficulty of the popular notion that they 
resulted in a wholesale invasion of English benefices by aliens. Whereas, 
however, the papacy had used its powers in the preceding century 
to provide the English Church with bishops of the calibre of a Langton 
or a Pecham, the popes of the Captivity and the Schism were content 
for the most part to appoint royal nominees. The prevalent practice 
of using ecclesiastical benefices to remunerate services rendered to 
Church or State had as its necessary consequence, moreover, wide- 
spread sinecurism, absenteeism and pluralism. While the sublimes et 
literatae personae in the service of pope or king drew the revenues, the 
work was done by underpaid and often inadequately supervised 
substitutes. Here, indeed, was a ‘tragic falling off from the promise of 
the thirteenth-century reform’. 

Yet the reforming movement had by no means entirely lost its 
impetus. True, the great age of synodal legislation was past; but, 
independently of the bishops, a spate of treatises in Latin and in the 
vernacular, inspired by the decrees of the Fourth Lateran Council, 
was produced for the instruction of the parochial clergy. Works such 
as the Oculus Sacerdotis of William of Pagula and Mirk’s Manuale 
Sacerdotis set out to furnish the parish priest with the basic knowledge 
necessary for the discharge of his pastoral duties, and especially for the 
implementation of the canon which made annual confession and 
communion obligatory on all Christians. In Mr Pantin’s view this 
technical literature relating to the cure of souls was ‘the most serious 
provision that the age made for the training of priests’. 

Nor was the religious instruction of the laity neglected. To this the 
confessional and the pulpit, as well as religious art and dramz, made an 
important contribution; but layfolk also had access to a considerable 
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body of vernacular literature on religion and morals, as well as to the 
mystical writings which were so characteristic a product of the century. 
‘The devout and literate layman was one of the most important 
phenomena of this period’, writes Mr Pantin; ‘he represented an 
opportunity as well as a problem for the Church, and the opportunity 
at any rate was not neglected.’ It is here, he considers, in the realm of 
religious literature, that the achievement of the age of Chaucer, 
Langland and Wycliffe can best be seen as the logical outcome of 
forces at work in the preceding period. In spite of scandals and abuses 
and controversies the fourteenth century was profoundly religious; 
and ‘nothing could be more clear than that the . . . English Church 
was very consciously part of the Universal Church in ecclesiastical 
government and in its intellectual and spiritual life’. 

Mrs Wood’s concern is with only one element in the vast system of 
patronage which is Mr Pantin’s theme. The position of the English 
monastic patron represented, as she makes clear, a compromise between 
the ideals of the ecclesiastical reformers and the concept of Eigenkirchen- 
tum. The founder of a monastery and his heirs were recognized in Eng- 
lish law as enjoying rights of feudal lordship over it; and the spiritual 
benefits to which they were entitled were interpreted as a kind of 
feudal service, heritable and litigible. The relationship was, however, 
a variable one, depending on the status of both patron and monastery. 
The king, who was the greatest single patron, enjoyed exceptionally 
wide powers; but the normal criteria of patronage, recognized with 
limitations by the canon law, were custody during vacancies and licence 
and assent in elections—except in the case of houses belonging to the 
‘exempt’ orders. Much more was involved in the bond between the 
patron and the monastery, however, than the purely legal nexus. There 
was usually a close tie of friendship and even of kinship between 
them. The founder, or members of his family, were frequently ad- 
mitted to confraternity, and sometimes received to the habit; they 
relied in life and in death on the suffrages of the monks, and claimed 
the privilege of burial within the monastic precincts. At a more 
mundane level the patron expected from his monastery many small 
services. He might resort to it ‘for a benefice for a clerk, or for provision 
for a dependant; for stabling for his horses, or a few days’ entertainment 
for himself; to raise a loan, or for a solid and circumspect agent to go 
on special business’. In return he was expected to show himself a 
generous benefactor, and to afford the community counsel and 
protection in times of difficulty. Clearly, opportunity for exploitation 
was not lacking, and it is significant that the canon law looked upon the 
patron as one who ‘though he should protect would probably oppress 
the monastery’; but serious quarrels seem none the less to have been 
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uncommon. As Mrs Wood writes: “The normal relationship is an 
unspectacular one of give and take’. Her study goes far towards filling 
a gap of which historians of English monasticism have been increasingly 
aware in recent years; but is it merely carping criticism to suggest that 
the spiritual factor might have been given greater weight? 


HELENA M. CHEw 


Tue IrisH AND CaTHOLIC Power. By Paul Blanshard. (Derek Ver- 
schoyle; 18s.) 


This is a much more worthwhile book than either of its two pre- 
decessors. In Freedom and Catholic Power, and in Communism, Democracy 
and Catholic Power, Mr Blanshard’s theme was the ultimate incompati- 
bility between the Church and Democracy. In the present work, 
written to meet an Irish Jesuit challenge, he takes the Republic of Ire- 
land as an actual Catholic democratic State, described in terms of what 
its own citizens say of it; and he also takes these citizens themselves, the 
Irish people, as the missionaries of a spiritual empire long-since busy 
colonizing in all the English speaking-countries. This is a much more 
realistic way of driving home the original warning. It is also much 
more psychologically persuasive. For there are those who, left cold 
by arguments about abstract Catholic theory, can be made to sweat 
by descriptions of concrete Irish practice. 


Not that Mr Blanshard is wittingly unfair or designedly misleading. 
His good faith and prophetic zeal are patent: indeed, whenever he gets 
on to his now-familiar plaint against countries ‘whose laws provide 
for no divorce, no birth-control, and no public school system’, he is a 
redoubtable puritan of a kind. The subtlety of implications, which 
marred the two earlier books, is left this time to Mr Montgomery 
Hyde’s Introduction, which has some strictures upon the kind of 
propaganda of which it is itself a neat example. (Incidentally, Mr Hyde 
seems to think that, if Torquemada has gone, so has the Holy Office.) 


True, there are occasions when Mr Blanshard cannot resist having it 
both ways—as when (on one and the same page) the Irish clergy appear 
wanting in not discouraging gambling, and yet, when they do dis- 
courage alcoholism (via the Matt Talbot case), slightly comic. And 
there are still some extravagant highlights, such as the ‘atmosphere of 
genteel terror’ that pervades the country (albeit on page 56 ‘speech is 
so free that it easily passes over into ‘physical violence’), or the fact 
that ‘the Irish Republic is the world’s best show-piece of Catholic 
tolerance in a Catholic society, and that is one of the reasons why the 
Vatican permits a demonstration of liberalism in Ireland’. Occasionally 
he baffles us altogether, as when he leaves us speculating as to which of 
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two things he disapproves of the more, as a good democrat: the law- 
lessness of the 1922 rebels, or the ecclesiastical power of the Irish 
bishops who excommunicated so many thousands of them. Yet in 
the very act of reflecting, as the reader will at many points, that his 
insights would have been sharper had he stayed in the country even 
longer, we recall that he has answered that at the very beginning, and 
most engagingly: ‘Nobody can write a book about Ireland which the 
Irish will like’. Nor (by the same token) an English review of one 
either, written for a Welsh editor. 

The historical sections, on Catholicism in Ireland and on its rise in the 
United States, are remarkably fair. So is his earnest attempt to disen- 
tangle the religious from the political elements, and both from the 
nationalistic. On a number of major thorny issues one can love or 
(alternatively) loathe his verdicts without thereby warping one’s 
understanding of his main burden: 

‘I found the Maria Duce leaders [Fr Denis Fahey and all that] earnest, 
sincere, frustrated, provincial, and profoundly uncultured—resembling 
the least literate superfundamentalist leaders in the southern States of 
the United States.’ 

‘To an outsider the appeal to ancient history in the dispute over 
Irish Partition is as dated as would be a claim to the ownership of 
Florida by a tribe of Seminole Indians.’ 

‘Northern Ireland’s workers . . . are inclined to reason: “Why 
should we weaken our tenure as British citizens by dividing the 
Unionist vote when we can get the benefit of British socialism without 
the risks of surrendering our country to Catholic power?” ’ 

‘Northerners think that the Southerners, if they are as ardent in 
opposing Communism as they say they are, should join the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation unconditionally. “To suggest that Ulster 
is an obstacle in the way is a transparent pretence... .”’ 

One does not have to be an adversary of the Church to see something 
disedifying in a censorship which behaves as fantastically as Mr 
Blanshard’s chapter shows. Nor to wag one’s head at the obscurantist 
attitude that unseated the Catholic Minister of Health in 1952 during 
the Social Security scare. The Irish bishops were but echoing then the 
arguments whereby their forerunners a century ago would have 
banned anaesthetics. A century hence, the one unhappy episode will be 
appraised throughout the Church as the other already is. The Catholic 
world learns: too slowly for the liberals, but it learns. 

The range of subject in this book is wide. It covers Clericalism, 
Censorship, Education, Morality Laws (‘Sin and Crime in a Moral 
Nursery’), the Partition Question, the Irish cultural empire abroad, 
and the future of the United States if the ‘Irish pattern’ comes to 
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predominate there. Mr Blanshard’s obsession with divorce and birth- 
control persists. So does his fantasy that the Church is in essentia a 
power-engine, politically controlled in every country by the Vatican 
and Vatican expediency. If he is right, how odd it is that the Church 
has not contrived some specious formula for condoning other people’s 
birth-prevention, to hasten the very day he dreads, the day when the 
Catholic Church will take over the United States by democratic 
majority vote. 

As to the case for the American public school, so vital to United 
States politicians, and so ably defended on educational grounds by 
Dr James B. Conant, no argument could move an English middle-class 
voter less. He devotes a whole chapter to it, concentrating on the 
social and national divisiveness of ‘segregated education’. It is well 
done, and full of valuable information. But one would like to hear 
(say) a Belgian on its overtones, coming from a country where the 
language-division is deeper still and yet the national divisiveness of 
it nil. 

One change which a Catholic United States would certainly make 
in American life—the questi¢n of racial discrimination—the book 
does not discuss. We can only assume, from his silence, that he would 
not be against this change: for otherwise, being Mr Blanshard, he 
would assuredly have said so. 

Mr Blanshard is the higher critic who begins where the other 
exegetes leave off. It is no answer, to him, to say (as in our apologetic we 
do) that Ireland is a country in which the Church, having all the 
power which in some other countries she misuses, does justly and 
with complete impartiality to all. It is no reply, either, to point out 
that the staunchest defenders of the Irish Constitution and administra- 
tion are the Protestant minority. For Mr Blanshard tells us these things 
himself, and most emphatically, and yet his charge against the Church 
remains: that it is no less a danger to freedom than is naked totalitar- 
janism. 

There is in fact no answer at all. For the conversation has been pro- 
ceeding in divergent directions from the start. Mr Blanshard represents 
that latter-day form of liberalism which believes in subsidizing fully 
those (but only those) who would let everybody else do any mortal 
thing they liked. Accept that kind of position, and how can the Church 
be right? The issue is as simple as that. At one point Mr Blanshard 
himself canalizes it: ‘In perspective the segregated schools of the Irish 
Republic can be rated good or bad according to the observer’s attitude 
towards denominational aims in education’. But if haply he had said 
that at the outset of his first researches into the Church, we might by 
now have been the poorer by the lack of three very stimulating books. 
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And this present one in particular. Certainly the Irish character has 
mellowed him where Papal documents could hardly hope to. Or the 
Tylwyth Teg have got him. In this book he is actually so whimsical 
as to offer the defendants their own let-out: ‘It is possible that the 
climate has had an even more serious effect on Irish character than 
British imperialism or Catholic faith’. 

A. C. F. BEALEs 


WetsH AND ScottisH NaTionausmM: A Study. By Sir Reginald 
Coupland, with a Foreword by Professor Jack Simmons. (Collins; 
255. 

I od only once qualified for the adjective ‘cute’. ‘So you actually 
speak. Welsh’, an American said to me. “You must be cute! And in 
what way does it differ from the other dialects of English?’ The ignor- 
ance of the average Englishman concerning Welsh and Scottish affairs 
might not reach quite those levels, but nevertheless one meets with it 
every day. It is not merely an ignorance of a set of historical or cultural 
facts; it is an indignant surprise that there should be any assertion of 
rival ‘nations’ within this island. 

Sir Reginald Coupland’s book is an attempt to explain this problem 
in the light of the thesis that the nation and the state are not identical 
units, and that within the framework of one state several nationhoods 
can, and, in our case, should, flourish. 

“Yet it cannot be said that a nation can only come to birth in the 
cradle of a state and cannot live without its aid. Political combina- 
tion on a slighter scale has sometimes been enough. The Welsh 
nation has maintained its existence despite the fact it acquired 
statehood only in a very loose form and only for transient periods. . . . 
The Scottish nation was embodied at an early stage in a national 
state, which grew steadily in strength as time went on; but at the 
ye of the eighteenth century the Scottish state disappeared . . .’ 

Thus it is that Scottish nationalism is primarily historical, Welsh 

nationalism primarily cultural in inspiration and appeal. The two 

situations are different because their historical origins are different, 
and common cause is joined mainly on the negative appeal of throwing 
over the English hold over their countries. 

It is easy enough to dismiss all this with a superior shrug of the 
shoulders. Why should we rake all this up at a time when the whole 
emphasis is on the international and the universal as the only means of 
attaining to a stable world peace? Such an argument is either simpliste 
or the kind of impatience that comes from a failure to understand out- 
side one’s own world of accepted situations and inherited prejudices. 
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The Commonwealth itself is based on a diversity of states within the 
unity of a supra-national ‘family’, just as the healthy nation is based 
on the diversity of the natural families. When the nationalist claims 
his ‘rights’ he is claiming something natural which it is our duty to 
defend, if only because, in defending it, we are also defending what is 
our own. The question which is really at issue is not the right of the 
nation to its identity and all that implies, but rather: ‘Does the spirit 
of the nation require a political body in order to maintain its life and 
vigour? If so, must it be a state? Need it ever be a sovereign state?” 
Sir Reginald comes down on the negative side in answer to these 
questions. Yet at the very end of his book he is forced to question the 
extent to which an absolute No can be given in answer. ‘Political and 
economic unity has tended to promote cultural uniformity. And since 
England is so predominant a partner, does not this integration mean 
that in the long run Wales and Scotland will lose their distinctive 
cultural character and, save only in their Celtic blood and their 
memories of the past, will differ from England no more than Yorkshire 
differs from Devon?’ Then my American friend’s question would 
have real point. And if the tendency is to say ‘So what?’, Sir Reginald 
goes on to argue: “Anyone who welcomes this cor:clusion fails to 
distinguish between uniformity and unity. Unity is the safeguard of 
freedom. Uniformity is one of its most dangerous foes, clinching the 
stranglehold of mass production, mass thinking, mass emotions on 
modern life, and reaching its logical end in a totalitarian society.’ 
(p. 413.) But that way, it is easy to see that the Welsh and Scottish 
nationalist movements in our island are only manifestations of a far 
more fundamental problem to which we have every obligation to 
devote our attention. To argue, as Mr Aneurin Bevan did in a debate 
on Welsh Affairs in the House of Commons, that Welsh sheep are 
no different from English sheep is to miss the point. Or else it is to see 
the point very clearly and to turn one’s back on it, sacrificing what is 
individual to what is centralized and pigeon-holed. 


On the other hand, if we accept the principle of diversity within 
the state, to what extent does this have to be translated into terms 
of administrative decentralization? That would appear to be the 
difficulty of Conservative party policy in dealing with Welsh and 
Scottish affairs. In principle, the policy welcomes the richness and the 
enterprise that comes from preserving what is individual. The prospect 
of a federal system of government within these islands, however, does 
not seem so attractive. But can we preserve the Welsh and Scottish 
nations as such without some measure of federal government? At the 
very least it seems doubtful. On the decision of this issue the whole 
future of the nationalist movements depends. 
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The nationalist cause is more active today than it has been for 
centuries and its claims are likely to become more insistent as the 
ears go on, until, indeed, we might have cause to echo the famous 
Libell of English Policye written in 1436: 
Beware of Walys, Criste Jhesu mutt us kepe 
That it make not oure childes childe to wepe . . . 
Loke wel aboute, for God wote we have nede. 


The decline of the Empire and so, with it, the decline in the force 
of the term British as opposed to English, Scottish and Welsh, has 
tended to an up-surging of national consciousness. If we get away 
from the unifying force of war we leave time and create an atmosphere 
for the growth of other affairs. If the international is the basis of peace, 
the national might well be the outcome of it. 


Welsh and Scottish Nationalism is the first volume in a projected 
series of ‘Studies of Nationalism in the British Commonwealth’. As 
a pioneer work on the subject of nationalism within this island it is 
indispensable. This does not mean that it is a faultless work. Sir 
Reginald was obviously hampered, especially in regard to Wales, by 
having to rely on translations or on hearsay, and some of the chapters 
concerning early Welsh affairs leave much to be desired. If the book 
were to be re-issued it would be well for the publishers to submit it 
to some expert native historian of Wales and Scotland who would 
make those revisions which doubtless Sir Reginald would have made 
had he lived to see the work through the press. Even as it stands it will 
be a revelation to the average reader who is ignorant of the full history 
of this island—as distinct from the history of England. The author 
writes with a clean impartiality and all the skill of the distinguished 
historian which he was. 

Davip BALLARD-THOMAS 


Tue Lire or St Louts. By John of Joinville. Translated by René Hague 
from the text edited by Natalis de Wailly. (Sheed and Ward; 18s.) 
This new translation of Joinville forms a welcome addition to the 

series entitled The Makers of Christendom, for it gives us an outstanding 

example of the ideal of Christian chivalry in the person of St Louis 
and at the same time a detailed, almost day-by-day account of what it 
was like to embark on a Crusade. 

It might seem at first unnecessary to add yet another to the many 
translations of Joinville already available, but a comparison of René 
Hague’s version with those of F. T. Marzials, who set out to use 
“turns of speech, and a vocabulary, that are either archiac, or suggest 
archaism’, and of Dr Joan Evans, who adopted the same technique 
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with rather more success, vindicates the usefulness of this new transla- 
tion into good idomatic English of the present day. Now the non- 
specialist can read Joinville with enjoyment. On the other hand the 
student is well served by having, as well as an eminently readable 
version, one that may be compared paragraph by paragraph with the 
original (Wailly’s numbering has been retained), providing with a 
good introduction and excellent notes (there are none to speak of in 
Marzials and those of Dr Evans are much less extensive). For full 
measure we are also given in the Appendix juiiville’s Credo, his letter 
to Louis X, an epitaph composed by him, the letter of John Sarrasin 
from Damietta, and finally St Louis’ letter to his people, written at 
Acre in 1250, appealing for more knights. 

In this version those flat and rather wooden figures, who in so many 
medieval illuminations endure impassively unspeakable tortures, are 
suddenly galvanized into life, and pain, dirt, and disease appear as 
real in the thirteenth century as in the twentieth: “The epidemic in the 
camp began to grow worse; our men had so much dead flesh on their 
gums that the barbers had to remove it to enable them to chew food 
and to swallow’. Yet through this sordid reality (with its lighter 
moments) appears constantly the genuine idealism that animated the 
— knight not only St Louis himself but a Lord of Brancion or 
a Joinville. 

A. ZAINA 


St Dominic’s Successor. By Marguerite Aron. (Blackfriars Publica- 
tions; 13s. 6d.) 

When this study of Blessed Jordan of Saxony first appeared in France 
twenty-five years ago it was recommended to any hesitating reader 
by the late Pére Mandonnet, 0.?., as a means of gaining ‘the know- 
ledge, through a well-informed and agreeably written book, of a 
beautiful page of history from the most beautiful century of Christian 
Europe’. The French title—Un Animateur de la Jeunesse au XIII Siécle— 
is a more attractive description of Blessed Jordan than the English 
one. Inevitably there is a loss in translation and the present version is 
at times somewhat heavy. There are certain blemishes: the retention 
of French spelling as in “The Rule of St Augustin’, “The Decretals of 
Gratien’; ‘Great Britain’ for thirteenth-century England. 

The frontispiece is the familiar portrait of Blessed Jordan from 
Fra Angelico’s “Crucifixion’ at San Marco. This is a happy choice, 
for it supplements the unavoidable lacuna in the text concerning Blessed 
Jordan’s appearance. Mlle Aron discusses the problem of his age 
at great length, since the documentary evidence is slight, and comes 
to the conclusion that he was in mature age, about forty, when he 
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entered the new Order of Preachers. This seems likely and explains 
his swift promotion to the office of second Master-General after less 
than three years in the Order; it also explains the compelling attraction 
he had for young people, who so eagerly became his spiritual sons 
and daughters. 

Jordan of Saxony can — be described with absolute accuracy 
as a charming man. His paternal affection for the saintly girl, Blessed 
Diana d’Andolo, and his warm friendship towards the young Domini- 
cans are not least among his engaging qualities. 

If, as seems probable, Jordan of Saxony can be identified with the 
celebrated mathematician Jordanus Nemorarius, it would explain his 
influential part in the develpment of Dominican studies in the uni- 
versities. His story must be told against the background of the medieval 
university and here it is told extremely well. It is pleasant to know that 
Jordan of Saxony stayed at the old Blackfriars, Oxford, in 1230. 

This biography of St Dominic’s successor is not only an account 
of a saintly and lovable man; it is also a record of the early years of 
the nascent Order, which Blessed Jordan helped to bring to maturity, 
which St Albert the Great and St Thomas Aquinas were so soon after 
to ornament with their intellectual splendours. 

KiERAN MULVEY, O.P. 


Tue Myru oF THE ETERNAL Return. By Mircea Eliade. Translated 
from the French by Willard R. Trask. (Routledge & Kegan Paul; 
18s.) ; 

Only a fear not to appear overambitious, Professor Eliade tells us, 
prevented his subtitling this book an Introduction to a Philosophy of 
History. It is a slender volume, but such a subtitle would have been 
accurate, and well in accord with its comprehensiveness. Hitherto 
known for his exhaustive field-work and empirical research into the 
history of religions, the author here reveals himself as a considerable 
philosophical thinker reflecting upon the data which he has amassed. 

For all its brevity it is, in our opinion, a work of exceptional impor- 
tance. For the first time we are shown, on purely empirical grounds, 
the essential and vast difference between the Hebrew-Christian 
tradition and ‘other religions’. It is found to lie in their respective 
attitudes to history: the hostility of the latter toward ‘every attempt at 
autonomous history, that is, history not regulated by archetypes’; 
the former, culminating in the Incarnation, involving the ‘fall into 
history’, the obliteration of the gulf between the sacred and the 
profane, repetition and originality. The examination of our past 
leads to some profound reflections on the present dilemma of Western 
man and his formidable tasks in the future. We are also shown the 
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failures of Marxism, historicism and existentialism to deal with the 


problem; and that the category of faith, which alone would free us 
from the bondage to eternal repetition, can alone overcome the prob- 
lems which the emancipation from mere critical repetition has set us. 

But Professor Eliade is never the facile apologist, proving some fore- 
gone conclusiou. He sets many problems, theological and psycho- 
logical (for the revaluation of history involves the revaluation. of 
consciousness which is back of much of our malaise) which he does 
not state, let alone solve. The American English into which the work 
has been translated will be read by some with more difficulty than the 
limpid French original. But it is a book to be read, in whatever langu- 
age, with care by all who are concerned with the past and future of 
man, and particularly by those who would appreciate the unique 
debt and duty of Christianity to mankind in its present stage of 
development. 

VICTOR WHITE, 0.?. 


A Suort History OF CONFUCIAN PuiLosopHy. By Liu Wu-Chi. 

(Pelican Books; 2s. 6d.) 

For its size Mr Wu-Chi’s book is a remarkable achievement. A 
history, in just over two hundred pages, of the central tradition in 
Chinese philosophy—for that is what the title really implies—required 
the selective skill and economy of the born lecturer, and these gifts 
Mr Wu-Chi certainly has. He fills, without crowding, his canvas, and 
dispenses with all irrelevancies and intrusions. The result is that at 
least the first half of his history, up to the Great Burning of the Books, 
carries one effortiessly forward. After that his task admittedly became 
more complex and a certain scrappiness is not always avoided. From 
this point of view the treatment of the Sung philosophers is disappoint- 
ing. Anyone with a real philosophical interest would probably gladly 
have sacrificed some of the earlier pages devoted to the somewhat 
obstinate optimism of Mencius, for the sake of learning a little more 
about Chu Hsi. Mr Wu-Chi’s enthusiasm for this period is not, 
however, altogether without reserve. One feels that the profound 
importance of Taoism and Buddhism for the very survival of a 
vigorous orthodox philosophy in China is only reluctantly admitted, 
and the role of that strangely un-Western book the Classic of Change 
is practically written off as superstition. Yet the earlier legalist phase 
seems to demonstrate the inevitable tendency towards atrification 
inherent in the older Confucianism with its apparent lack of interest 
in metaphysical insight. On this latter point Mr Wu-Chi goes further 
than seems either necessary or warranted when he asserts that Con- 
fucianism was traditionally atheistic. Agnostic, perhaps, but it is hard 
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not to think that a certain modern impatience with metaphysics 
does not enter into a judgment of the facts which would say more. 
It was surely the openness of ancient Chinese philosophy to new 
influences, which at the same time never overwhelmed it, that explains 
its extraordinary power of survival, rejuvenation, synthesis and trans- 
formation. This fact must not be unconnected with any answer to the 
question which Mr Wu-Chi asks in his closing pages. Will Confucian- 
ism ever again become a living philosophy? He replies, probably 
rightly, that it will not. But this may very well be because it long ago 
handed on the torch to another way of life which made a special point 
of the cultivation of insight, and is as alive today as it was centuries 
ago in the great culture of the Sung. The disciples of Confucius are 
found mostly in libraries, but one can meet the disciples of Bodhid- 
harma in the streets. There could be no greater tribute to the immor- 
tality of the Chinese genius. 
AELRED SQUIRE, O.P. 


CuuRCH BUILDING AND FURNISHING: THE CHURCH’s Way. By J. 

O’Connell. (Burns & Oates; 21s.) 

For a long time architects and others concerned with the planning 
and design of new Catholic churches have been severely handicapped 
by the lack of any full and authoritative definition of both general 
and detailed requirements of planning and furnishing. Geoffrey 
Webb’s The Liturgical Altar and the present author’s Directions for the 
use of Altar Societies and Architects were useful, but they were limited in 
scope. This new volume of some 250 pages, including a number of 
photographs and line drawings, will be an essential reference work 
for every priest and for every architect engaged in the planning or 
the furnishing of churches. 

The book is primarily a study of liturgical law as set forth in the 
two short canons (1164, §1 and 1296, §3) which summarize the 
Church’s laws on the subject. The first section deals in general terms 
with the church building and its parts, the second with the altar and 
the third with church furniture. In each section the law of the Church is 
stated and commented upon with quotations from various authorities. 
If sometimes—particularly in the first part of the book—the authorities 
tend to contradict one another in their interpretation of the mind of 
the Church in the realm of applied art, this at least gives ample scope 
for the further discussion which the author hopes, as he says in his 
foreword, to provoke by this book. 

In general two main impressions are left on the mind of the present 
writer after reading this book. The first is that Father O’Connell has 
amassed an encouragingly large body of evidence of the Church’s 
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desire to make use of every good and progressive development in the 
arts. The second is that more than half the churches he knows are not 
furnished correctly according to liturgical law! 

It has already been observed that Father O’Connell hopes that this 
book will provoke controversy and stimulate discussion. Let us start 
with his statement (p. 49) that ‘a church architect needs very special 
training over and above his formation as a competent architect’. 
One cannot argue about the value of special training in the design and 
planning of churches, or, indeed, of theatres, breweries, hospitals, 
or any other particular type of building. But such special training is 
in fact rarely available, and would certainly take much time and cost a 
good deal of money; and there could be no guarantee that a student 
undertaking it can be sure of sufficient work in the specialized field to 
make it worth while. 

An architect is trained to analyse the function or purpose of any 
building, and to design round that function a building which will 
have ‘commodity, firmness and delight’. Unless he happens to have 
direct personal experience of the working of a similar building he must 
be largely guided in his analysis by those for whose particular use the 
building is intended, and by such published works as that under review 
which set out and analyse the requirements of particular kinds of build- 
ing. On the other hand, there can be little doubt that it is most desirable 
for architects and other artists employed in the designing and furnishing 
of churches to believe absolutely in what they are creating, and the 
author gives quotations from Pére Regamey, o.P., and Valentine 
Reyre which seem to support this view. It is, perhaps, this quality of 
deep sincerity which gave to most of the churches built in the ages of 
more universal faith an intangible quality so rarely found in the work 
of the Revivalists. 

DONOVAN PURCELL 


NEIGHBOURHOOD AND Community. Social Relationships on Housing 
Estates. An Enquiry conducted by the Universities of Liverpool and 
Sheffield. (The University of Liverpool Press; 12s. 6d.) 

SoctaL RELATIONSHIPS IN THE URBAN ParisH. By Joseph Fichter, s.J. 
(Chicago University Press—Cambridge University Press; 41s. 6d.) 
The two housing estates s:udied by teams from the social science 

department from Liverpool University and the corresponding school 

at Sheffield University have a number of features in common: they 
were built in isolated areas, inhabited by people who were moved 
reluctantly and without any attempt at variety, and who only showed 
any great solidarity when united by a common antagonism. The 
studies are valuable as field-work but suffer from lack of definition 
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of the very things which were being measured, i.e. community and 
social solidarity. If one may take a description from the social psycholo- 
gists: ‘a group is most cohesive when its members (1) find membership 
in it attractive; (2) are motivated to take their roles, as assigned; and 
(3) share common understandings of the group norms’, the housing 
estates were almost completely lacking in cohesiveness. The house- 
holders, moved to the new estate in Sheffield because of slum clearance 
and in Liverpool to furnish manpower for nearby war factories, were 
more concerned about privacy about neighbourliness. Nor does 
it seem that the passage of time makes much difference. The Liverpool 
estate was occupied in 1942-3 and the present writer ministered in 
1944-5 to the Catholics who lived there; in the present study (made 
five years later) there is no discernible change. The report suggests, 
with some truth, that the desire for privacy and reluctance to enter 
into new relationships is perhaps a form of defence-mechanism due 
to the ignorance of the social skills that are required in a new situation. 
The tenants united to fight common enemies—in Sheffield, unemploy- 
ment; in Liverpool, bad conditions and insecurity of tenure—but 
positive efforts through a community association met with little success. 
In Sheffield it collapsed, while in Liverpool it managed to survive 
because acceptable leadership was forthcoming. But it is clear that 
community through the interests of minority groups is more important 
than the contribution which can be made by a community centre. 
These studies, too, make the valuable point that assumed social status 
(that e.g. of a foreman in a nearby factory) is of far less value for leader- 
ship in community building than conferred social status. In view of 
the continued growth of new housing estates such studies are of value 
not so much for suggesting solutions but for the clarification of the 
problems that town planners must face. 


The Sheffield reports says that ‘religion does not appear to be a signifi- 
cant force either in contributing to ze cohesion of the community as a 
whole or in giving rise to what might be called sectional cohesion 
by the formation of communities wikis the community. The oppor- 
tunities for one Catholic to meet another, however, naturally give rise 
to stronger bonds between them than are found generally in the 
population of the estate.’ Fr Fichter’s theme is these bonds that exist 
between Catholics in a parish. His fieldwork is already known from 
Dynamics of a City Church, the first volume of his Southern Parish which 
was published four years ago. The core of his latest book is devoted to 
an analysis of the urban parish based on his researches in a parish in 
New Orleans and investigations in some two dozen parishes in the 
same area. Fr Fichter first sets up a typology of parishioners, and 
distinguishes four main groups: the nuclear parishioner who participates 
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actively in the full religious and social life of the parish; the modal 


parishioner who is the average Catholic who lives up to his religion in 
a ‘middling sort of way’; the marginal parishioner who is already 
largely under the influence of ‘the world’ and its values; the dormant 
Catholic who in England has been called picturesquely the ‘four- 
wheeler Catholic’ because he comes to church three times in his 
life—in a pram to be christened, in a wedding coach to be married, 
in a hearse to be buried. According to Fr Fichter’s researches nuclear 
parishioners constitute no more than six per cent of those of ten years 
and over. He estimates that marginal Catholics make up twenty per 
cent of urban parishioners, and dormant are about forty per cent of 
all baptized persons. 


The second part of the book is devoted to social correlates of 
religious participation and considers in turn the effects of age and sex, 
urban mobility and social status on the religious life of the group of 
Catholics studied. Fr Fichter’s conclusions are no more than tentative 
and in at least one instance, generalizations about modal parishioners, 
he is forced to the conclusion that ‘their religious life-profile probably 
requires more refined instruments of analysis than those now provided 
by social science’. The general picture is of incomplete adaptation of 
the parish structure to our urban mode of life: social structure and 
cultural values which are prevalent in secular society prevent the parish 
from functioning as a community of persons, and this in its turn has its 
effect on the religious life of the members of the parish. A further change 
is that ‘the multiple functions of the old-fashioned solidaristic, com- 
munity parish have been largely absorbed by other institutions’. 
‘The social roles of the priest, the social relations of the laity, the struc- 
ture of parochial societies and the place of the denominational school 
are all discussed with insight and care. The lessons to be drawn from 
them are of far more than local interest—they are of importance both 
to clergy and laity wherever the Church has to carry out its mission 
in urban conditions. 

Joun Fitzsimons 


ROMANESQUE SCULPTURE IN ITALy. By G. H. Crichton. (Routledge 
and Kegan Paul; sos.) 

Here is a wide documentary survey expertly set out together with 
nearly a hundred photographs. They are clear text-book photographs, 
mercifully not the ‘artistic’ kind which can conceal so much in seeking 
to dramatize with light and shadow, but, alas, they do not go along 
with the text. This volume is obviously to be a standard work on a 
particular subject, full of information, description and industrious 
comparison, invaluable for specialist and student. 
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The Romanesque Period is the age of symbol and attitude. Here 
we have no vulgar descriptive realism. Here are facts nobly and 
powerfully stated in stone and metal. Here are artists wrapped around 
and enclosed in their civilization fashioning with great beauty the 
requirements and history of their times. How well the carvings at 
Parma and the bronze doors at Pisa show this. We are given chapter 
and verse of Scripture and legend represented, revealing the problems 
which originally confronted the artist, together with the author’s 
assessment and ascription. This is the main value of the book and it is 
done with a patient labour which can be born only of a profound love 
of the subject. At times one could wish for an occasional flash of that 
intuitive understanding which can so vividly interpret a work for 
another age and generation. However, here is a very great deal of 
information most aptly illustrated, a valuable addition to most libraries 
for the use of the historian, the artist, who too often today sadly 
neglects scholarship, and the determined and courageous amateur. 


MAvRICE PERCIVAL 


Mantecna. By E. Tietze-Conrat. (Phaidon Press; 2 gns.). 


A new volume devoted to Mantegna is most welcome. The excellent 
selection of plates in the present work is enriched by the inclusion of 
fine previously unpublished details of the Palazzo Ducale ceiling, and 
the text is admirably equipped with a closely reasoned scholarly 
catalogue of the artist’s work. 


Mantegna is an artist who can be interpreted afresh for each genera- 
tion, and it is to be regretted that E. Tietze-Conrat’s critique fails to 
realize this opportunity, and does not fully communicate the impact 
of the artist upon the author. All too briefly, references to the archaeo- 
logical picnic, the visit to Poretta, or the quotations from Mantegna’s 
letters to his patrons bring him closer to the reader. His archaeological 
researches penetrate every aspect of his art, yet the relationship between 
observed fact and the free play of the imagination in his treatment of 
antique remains is hardly discussed. Mantegna’s luminous classical 
ruins, magnificently encrusted with reliefs, form the calm centre in 
the vortex of his artistic passion; provide the key to his harsh unyielding 
surfaces, the wiry resilient foliage, the brittle convolutions of rock and 
drapery, the leathery flesh, which are such constant features of his 
vision. Only in the ideal human forms, such as the Louvre ‘St Sebastian’, 
is a complete identity attained between the person and ideal fragments, 
while the rugged visages of the archers, the fantastic landscape, the 
thrusting weeds, suggest the eternal tension of life. The same principle 
underlies the Brera ‘Deposition’ where the tonal transitions of the 
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dead Christ’s forms, contrasted with the mourners’ furrowed tear- 
stained heads, establishes the power and majesty of the Slain God: 
a quality which, apart from the lower technical skill in the New York 
version, makes the author’s claim that the latter was the model for 
the Brera picture doubrful. 

It is her analysis of Mantegna’s relation to his precursors and youthful 
contemporaries which is most valuable and she rightly stresses his quest 
for independence, relating it to his departure for Mantua. Thus he 
developed an intensely personal solution of the problems of form, 
texture, space and composition. So absolute was his achievement of 
freedom, that he alone among his contemporaries could successfully 
attempt the programmes devised at the behest of that formidable 
Renaissance blue-stocking, Isabella D’Este, without sacrificing his 
autonomy. 

He was above all a man of his epoch, saying his prayers to ‘the Divine 
Thunderer and his most glorious Mother’ with no sense of mockery. 
But even if the author sometimes fails to evoke the spirit of the period, 
nevertheless this is 2 book which students of Renaissance art should 
certainly possess. 

Maria SHIRLEY 


Saint ELIZABETH OF HunGary. By Nesta de Robeck. (Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee; $3.00.) 

At last a life of St Elizabeth of Hungary has been written in English. 
Nesta de Robeck has written it, and that in itself speaks for the excel- 
lence of the book. Strangely enough, for surely she is one of the most 
attractive of saints, St Elizabeth is not well known in this country. 
One legend, however, has captured the imagination. This tells how 
Elizabeth, a Princess of Hungary, already ma:ried at the ag: of fourteen 
to Ludwig, Landgraf of Thuringia, was one winter’s day taking a load 
of bread to the starving poor during a time of famine. Her husband, 
riding homewards, met her and her two girl companions unexpectedly. 
Wondering to see his wife so heavily laden, Ludwig dismounted and 
lifted a corner of the cloak covering the hamper. The bread had been 
miraculously changed into a fragrant mass of red and white roses. 
Ludwig exclaimed: “What! roses at this time of the year!’ Elizabeth 
replied, “They aren’t roses, they are loaves.’ Then she too looked into 
the hamper and saw the flowers. Ludwig was not annoyed. He 
understood and let her pass on her way. 

This legend gives the keynote. The marriage of Elizabeth and 
Ludwig was founded on love and trust. She had been happy as a 
child. Miss de Robeck gives a delightful picture of her early days in 
the old castle of Wartburg, the home of her future husband’s father 
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and mother. She was happy as a wife. But before the birth of her 
third child Ludwig died on his way to the Crusades. Elizabeth was 
broken-hearted. 

The remainder of Elizabeth’s short life is graphically told. Ludwig's 
relations turned against her; his old supporters deserted her; her 
director, a ruthless individual, tormented her in such a way that she 
nearly starved herself. She left her home to live a life of complete 
penury. Unable to maintain her children under such conditions, she 
was forced to place them with others. 

A disciple of St Francis of Assisi, though she had never seen him, 
Elizabeth lived in his way in the literal following of the Gospel 
teaching, and surely no Franciscan ever lived a life more deprived of 
outward consolations than this former Princess. But through it all the 
inner joy that had been hers from childhood never completely left 
her. God had always come first with Elizabeth, and during the last 
few years of her life she gave herseir utterly to the service of his poor. 
She died at the age of twenty-four. 

At the end of the book is a full appendix. This comprises extracts of 
the depositions concerning the miracles, and the cause and order of 
her canonization. Certain letters are included, and the Bull of Canoniza- 
tion is given. 

Elizabeth of Hungary is patroness of the Third Order of St Francis. 

FLORENS ROCH 


Next To Oppuiness. By Paul Jennings. (Max Reinhardt; 9s. 6d.) 

With the appearance of a fourth collection of his essays from The 
Observer, Mr Jennings goes into the grim category of established authors. 
But, oddly enough, his writing was never so innocent or free: you have 
the feeling that each piece is a wholly fresh achievement. This is 
because Mr Jennings has a sympathy so universal and a capacity for 
surprise so huge that there isn’t a day that passes or a street that he sees 
without enough material for a shelf-full of Oddly books. (And his varia- 
tions on a single title reflect just this ability to see so much further 
than most of us ever do what is involved in even a single word or 
phrase.) 

It is this astonishing rediscovery of the familiar that is Mr Jennings’ 
special grace. How humane and yet how devastating is his inspection 
of our usual selves! Scarcely an essay is without its sudden illumina- 
tions, its brilliant fantasies, which yet are firmly grounded in a Christian 
view of man’s essential dignity. “To the Railway, man is a thinking 
parcel’; it is apt, of course, but it has overtones that have a further 
meaning. And who but Paul Jennings could have described a trolley- 
bus as ‘like the Czechoslovakian pavilion at a very small World’s 
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Fair’, or could have evoked such strangeness from the Calendar of 
Events issued by B.E.A.: ‘May 8-16. Ninth Congress of International 
Union for Thermalism and Climatothalassotherapy (Dubrovnik)’? 

The special quality of Mr Jennings’ humour owes something to 
G. K. Chesterton, but it would be quite wrong to see in him a stream- 
lined, mid-century version of the Old Master. It is truer to say that the 
genius of both owes much to a common source, and in the case of 
Mr Jennings one can be grateful that our own time, with its follies and 
its goodness too, has found in him so penetrating and yet so charitable 
an inspector. 

I.E. 


Tue Spear. By Louis de Wohl. (Gollancz; 15s.) 

Here indeed is a tour-de-force of imaginative invention. The author 
tells an original version of the story of the Centurion, later known as 
St Longinus, who pierced the side of our Lord with his lance. It is 
quite different from the Golden Legend history of the puissant knight 
Longinus, but then, as Mr Donald Attwater says in his Dictionary of 
Saints, ‘the truth about his life is not known’. 

The Judean scene, the nationalist aspirations, the indignation of the 
priesthood against the preaching of the Carpenter of Nazareth are 
colourfully depicted. The Jewish versions of familiar names, somewhat 
bewildering at first, accentuate the local colour. The climax of Calvary 
is movingly described. 

It would be an exaggeration to say there is a surprise on every page 
and no one expects the historical novelist to confine himself within 
the narrow limits of fact. The impact of the author’s original inventions 
is perhaps less telling since The Robe, The Silver Chalice and other 
American novels of that genre. They cry out for, and usually get, the 
full CinemaScope treatment. The Spear is a distinguished successor. 
An incidental diversion for the reader sufficiently well-informed about 
Hollywood stars might be casting the roles for the screen version. 


KrERAN MULVEY, O.P. 


Tue Hoty Wetts or Watss. By Francis Jones. (University of Wales 

Press; 12s. 6d.) 

This interesting book will be of value both to the student of Welsh 
pre-history and of the Early Church in Wales. In it the holy wells of 
Wales are listed and classified in full for the first time and discussed 
under such headings as ‘wells and megaliths’, “wells in the lives of the 
saints’, ‘distribution’, ‘belief and ritual’, etc. The different types of wells 
and their distribution are shown also on six maps at the end of the book. 

Taken in conjunction with The Settlements of the Celtic Saints in 
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Wales, by E. G. Bowen, published by the same Press only a short while 
previously, this book should furnish further clues as to the provenance 
and cultus of the Celtic saints in Wales and fill in the picture already 
presented by Professor Bowen. Oversights in a detailed survey of this 
sort are no doubt inevitable. For instance, the author omits to classify 
the well of St Ishow at Partrishow in Breconshire as a rag well, yet I 
myself saw the bush above it liberally bedecked with these relics only a 
few years ago. It is a pity that the survey does not overstep the present 
political houndary of Wales into the border counties, but this is some- 
thing we may hope the author will remedy at a later date. 


There is perhaps some needless mystification in the statement that in 
considering holy wells ‘we are face to face with living forms of the 
oldest, lowest, most primitive religion in the world . . . which, crouch- 
ing close to the earth, lets other creeds blow over it and outlives them 
one and all’, but it is only fair to the author to say that these are not his 
own words, though quoted by him, aad that, on the whole, he seems 
to have avoided the esoteric in his treatment of the subject. Such 
mystification is unnecessary, for we are already aware that the element 
of water, by its very nature, attracts to itself a sacramental and cleansing 
significance in all ages and in all religions. It is easy to understand how, 
for many, the water of wells and fountains has appeared to have a life 
of its own, and he who has had the good fortune to read Belloc’s Four 
Men will learn there (if he has not learnt already) the compulsion which 
has caused men to worship streams and their sources. 

R. WYNNE 


Francis TREGIAN. By P. A. Boyan and G. R. Lamb. (Sheed and 

Ward; 12s. 6d.) 

Francis Tregian was the gentleman in whose house Cuthbert 
Mayne was arrested by Richard Grenville, and who suffered for 
his harbouring of the priest by loss of lands and thirty years of 
imprisonment. After his release he retired to Lisbon, and has left 
behind him there some partially-sensed aura of holiness. Interesting 
things happened after his death. There was some considerable cult, 
which has apparently revived quite recently. His son Francis, com- 
mitted to the Fleet some fourteen years after his father left it, spent 
his time in making the great, indeed the priceless, collection of music 
known to us as the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book, though in fact there are 
two more ‘volumes’ to his work, one in the British Museum and the 
other in New York. We are, then, right in the middle of history; not 
only the simple story of one devoted priest’s martyrdom, but the whole 
bizarre life of the age, with its juxtaposition of court sycophancy and 
country estate; of hideous death and long years in prison during which 
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one lived a more or less normal life with wife and family; of violence 
and music and poetry. The book itself is a pleasant one, with some good 
illustrations, and straightforwardly written; though there is a certain 
fumbling quality about the style which suggests that the effect desired 
has not always been achieved. Certainly, in one place, the authors have 
marred one of the impressive moments in English history. When 
Richard Grenville broke in on Cuthbert Mayne and seized him by the 
doublet, crying: “What art thou?’ there was an answer. Cuthbert 
Mayne said: ‘I am a man.’ Also, the child of Cornwall—if he has any 
sense of humour—is getting a little weary of the sort of romance 
expressed in the first two introductory pages. 


RacHEL ATTWATER 


Tue Pircrimace. By Francis Stuart. (Gollancz; 12s. 6d.) 
Tue Same Scource. By John Goldthorpe. (Longmans; 12s. 6d.) 


The Pilgrimage is a highly complex novel about faith and disbelief; it 
is also an extremely confusing one. The faith of a provincial Breton 
Bishop is attacked by terrible doubts which, in turn, are historically 
implemented by the discovery of papyrus that discredits the validity of 
the Empty Sepulchre. Chaton, a young girl, who sees in the bishop the 
perfection of her unknown father—both temporal and spiritual—is the 
illegitimate daughter of his housekeeper, a raffish unhappy mother who 
realizes that her child is dying of a hereditary germ of syphillis in the 
blood which has led to a tumour on the brain. These are the two chief 
protagonists of Mr Stuart’s theme. The bishop leads a pilgrimage of 
children to Lourdes and, while he is away visiting the Holy Father, 
Chaton is raped by a cripple boy; when his lordship next sees her and 
is faced with such lust and perfidy, his faith falters. Now he feels that 
he must dedicate his entire life to her. Finally it is she—bruised and 
unbalanced—who says ‘let us return to Torlaix’, his Breton diocese. 


There is a great cosmopolitan quality about the writing which is also 
in the great tradition. Mr Stuart would seem to owe as much to Dos- 
toievski as to Colette. Yet, architecturally the book remains weak. 
Boldness and artistry have built spire and triforium, but provided no 
means of ascent. So, wandering in the nave, there remain only the side 
chapels; and there, in compensation as it seems, Mr Stuart helps the 
mind to conjure pictures by Tiepolo: ‘[The bishop] used to be able to 
come here with his fears and kneel at the foot of the cross. He would 
see the crucified hand that had been busy in common tasks, an ordinary, 
brown hand, but sure too, sure in its healing touch, like the hand of a 
great artist, holding the head of the nail in its bloody palm.’ 


The Same Scourge falls into the same category of books like The Robe, 
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but is far inferior. This story of the Crucifixion and the officers con- 
cerned has caused Mr Goldthorpe infinite research, but practically no 
imaginative effort. He has had a good idea and perhaps a script-writer 
for CinemaScope will yet salvage it. 

NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE 








NOTICES 


Tus GOLDEN Man (Blackfriars Publications, 7s. 6d.), by Anthony Ross, 
o.P., is a collection of lives of saints, inspired by the method of an earlier 
Dominican, Blessed James of Voragine, whose Golden Legend was so 
formative a book for the spirituality of the Middle Ages. Fr Ross 
rightly insists that ‘legends are not pious nonsense, but attempts to say 
by means of symbols things which seem to defeat any other means of 
expression’. His ‘lives’ of such saints as St Christopher, St Roch, Sts 
Perpetua and Felicity, St Katherine of Alexandria and St Andrew are 
charming examples of this precept put into practice, and while they 
are particularly addressed to younger readers they cannot fail to move 
anyone who seeks the ‘golden man’, that ideal of Christian holiness 
exemplified alike in king or commoner, priest or slave. 


A Century oF Writers (Chatto and Windus, 21s.) must be counted 
the best bargain in books for a very long time. Over seven hundred 
pages, selected from a century of publishing by the house of Chatto and 
Windus, bring back poems by Swinburne, stories by Stevenson, Wilkie 
Collins, Trollope, Hardy, Ouida and Tchehov from the past, as well 
as the work of Proust, C. E. Montague, Lytton Strachey and Norman 
Douglas from more recent authors. In addition two novels are printed 
in full—Aldous Huxley’s Crome Yellow and Par Lagerkvist’s remarkable 
biblical story, Barabbas. For full value—and in another order—one may 
add the names of F. R. Leavis, E. M. Y. Tillyard, V. S. Pritchett and 
Basil Willey as reminders of how important has been the contribution 
of Chatto and Windus to English criticism. 


FraNcis THOMPSON AND OTHER Essays, a collection of occasional 
writings by Fr Vincent McNabb, o.?., originally appeared twenty years 
ago in celebration of his jubilee as 1 Dominican. It is now reissued by 
Blackfriars Publications (4s. 6d.), and is a pleasant reminder of the 
variety of Fr Vincent’s interests but, too, of the single-minded zeal 
which gave authority to all that he wrote. G. K. Chesterton’s introduc- 
tion is included, in which he says ‘briefly and firmly that he [Fr Vincent] 
is one of the few great men I have met in my life’. 
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Rome BEYOND THE ImpERIAL Frontiers, by Sir Mortimer Wheeler, 
was reviewed at length in these pages on its original publication. 
It is now available in Penguin Books at 3s. 6d. A valuable new Penguin 
is Roger Manvell’s Tue Fitm AND THE PuBLic (3s. 6d.), which replaces 
Dr Manvell’s deservedly popular Film. It is a comprehensive guide to 
film-making and film-criticism, and a large number of illustrations 
together with a full bibliography and a list of important films, directors 
and actors, make this an essential work of reference as well as an 
authoritative essay on the film’s history and evolution. 


Diary OF A SELF-Mape Convict, by Alfred Hassler (Gollancz, 1os.6d.), 
is yet another American ‘revelation’ of prison life. But this time the 
writer is neither crook nor journalist: he was imprisoned as a conscien- 
tious objector, and although he writes on prison life from within he 
does so with a detachment and sobriety unusual in such books. Even so, 
his verdict is that ‘Prison doesn’t protect society, doesn’t reduce crime, 
doesn’t reform the criminal’. 


The Directory OF RELIGIOUS ORDERS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
(James Burns, Glasgow; 1os. 6d.) is a useful, though not very satis- 
factorily arranged, work of reference. In addition to lists of houses 
there are useful historical notes about each order. Some indication of 
their present numerical strength would have been valuable. 


Manners AT Mass (Burns Oates, 3s. 6d.) is a salutary essay on the 
movements and gestures of public sayy which should help to 
instruct the faithful in their proper share in the Church’s prayer. 


WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL is worthily described and illustrated in a new 
pictorial guide (Pitkin Pictozials, 2s. 6d.) The Administrator (Mgr 
Gordon Wheeler) provides an authoritative commentary, and text 
and photographs alike evoke the glory of a cathedral which should be 
the pride of English Catholic life. Engravings of proposed Gothic 
designs are a reminder of what a good fortune it was that Bentley was 


the architect and the Byzantine the chosen style for this most living of 
cathedrals. 


Licuts ALONG THE SHORE (The World’s Work, 15s.) is a collection of 
‘inspirational stories and articles’ by Fulton Oursler. 


Matr Tatsor is commemorated in a new life by Mary Purcell (Gill, 
Dublin, 12s. 6d.) which contains much new material and should do 
much to further interest in the Irish labourer and in the cause of his 
beatification. 


Xe SS 





